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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  of  the  Curry  system  of  training  in  Expression  is  made 
for  a  dual  purpose:  that  of  making  a  summary  of  his  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  expression,  and  of  drawing,  if  possible,  some 
conclusions  as  to  the  contribution  made  by  Curry  to  the  field  of 
speech  training,  as  well  as  an  estimation  of  his  influence  today. 

Because  Curry’s  writings  seem  to  be  rather  obscure  and  repetitious 
it  may  be  that  few  people  read  them  carefully,  and  it  may  be  that  he 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to  the  field  of  speech  training  than 
is  commonly  attributed.  Perhaps  he  has  been  misunderstood 
and  misquoted  on  some  points,  and  his  methods  may  contain  more 
constructive  and  helpful  material  than  is  generally  supposed.  There¬ 
fore  it  seems  worth  while  to  search  out  his  principles  and  consider 
his  methods  of  applying  them. 

The  first  step  in  this  work  was  a  careful  analysis  and  summary  of* 
Dr.  Curry’s  writings:  fourteen  books  and  many  magazine  articles, 
including  the  first  five  years  (1895-1900)  of  the  magazine  Expression 
when  it  was  edited  personally  by  him.  Later  an  attempt  was  made  to 
criticize  and  evaluate  certain  phases  of  his  work  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  thought,  and  also  to  estimate  the  contribution  made  by  Dr. 
Curry  to  the  field  of  speech  education. 


The  Editor  desires  to  state  here  that  the  author  never  knew,  nor  studied  with  Dr.  Curry  personally. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SAMUEL  SILAS  CURRY 

Biographical  Sketch 

SAMUEL  SILAS  CURRY  was  born  in  Chatata,  Tennessee, 
November  23,  1847,  and  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
December  24,  192 1.1  He  was  the  son  of  James  Campbell  and 
Nancy  (Young)  Curry,  both  descendants  of  Virginia  ancestors 
of  Scotch  descent.  S.  S.  Curry  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Grant 
University  in  1872.  He  then  attended  Boston  University,  where  he 
was  granted  a  B.D.  and  an  M.A.  in  1878.  The  following  year  he 
received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  same  school.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Litt.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Colby  College  in  1905. 

Dr.  Curry  was  married  in  May,  1882,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
to  Anna  Baright,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University  School  of  Oratory.* 
She  was  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Expression  and  was 
President  of  the  school  after  Dr.  Curry's  death.  She  died  February 
22,  1924. 

About  1874,  while  attending  Boston  University,  Curry  lost  his 
voice.  While  under  treatment  for  its  recovery  he  took  lessons 
from  fifty  or  more  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  Speech 
work,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  His  teachers  included  such 
men  as  Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Guilmette,  the  elder  Lamperti,  Regnier,  and  Steele 
Mackaye. 

Academic  Career. 

Curry's  life  work  was  thus  suggested  by  his  own  misfortune  and 
difficulties.  He  realized  the  need  of  true  vocal  training  and  ad¬ 
vocated  giving  speech  education  a  more  prominent  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  educational  institutions.3  His  teaching  for  many  years 
in  Boston  University  led  to  his  founding  of  the  School  of  Expression, 
of  which  he  was  president.  He  also  taught  in  Newton  Theological 
Institute,  Harvard,  Yale  Divinity  School,  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  addition  he  lectured  on  art  in 
the  University  of  Washington  and  Teachers  College  (Columbia 

1  Cf.  Who's  Who  in  America,  1920-21. 

Cf.  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  302. 

Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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University) ;  and  he  was  a  member  and  librarian  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club. 

In  1873,  while  he  was  a  graduate  student,  the  School  of  Oratory 
was  established  by  Boston  University,  but  was  discontinued  upon 
the  death  of  its  Dean,  Professor  Monroe,  in  1879.  In  that  same  year 
Curry  received  his  Ph.D.  degree,  and  he  was  asked  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  School  of  All  Science  in  the  university. 
His  classes  grew,  and  he  organized  the  School  of  Expression  which 
was  incorporated  in  1888.  He  resigned  the  Snow  Professorship  in 
Boston  University  to  become  president  of  the  new  school. 

It  was  the  aim  of  this  school  to  teach  Expression,  not  as  a  parlor 
or  platform  trick,  but  as  an  art  coming  from  the  possession  of  one’s 
powers.  He  placed  all  vocal  and  elocutionary  training  on  a  psy¬ 
chological  basis.  The  School  of  Expression  has  exerted  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence  on  modern  education.  The  school  had  a  course  of  three  years, 
an  additional  post-graduate  year,  and  also  three  special  courses:  one 
for  public-school  teachers,  another  for  clergymen,  and  a  third  for 
stammerers,  and  all  those  afflicted  with  vocal  defects.  The  school 
had  an  average  of  three  hundred  students  a  year,  with  seventeen 
teachers  in  the  faculty.  There  are  those  who  think  and  say  that, 
“More  than  any  man  of  recent  years  Curry  has  represented  sane  and 
scientific  methods  in  the  training  of  the  speaking  voice.”1 


1  Ibid.,  p.  303. 
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NATURE  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 
Cause ,  Means,  and  Effect 

According  to  Curry,  expression1  is  a  process  involving  cause, 
means,  and  effect.2  The  cause  of  expression  is  in  the  mind,3  while 
voice  and  action  are  the  means,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  cause 
and  the  means  is  the  expression  of  oneself.  This  effect  is  the  aim  of 
all  training  in  expression,  but,  for  one  to  give  true  expression  of  one¬ 
self,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  cause  and  means  function  properly. 

Simultaneous  development. 

All  true  development  in  expression,  says  Curry,  will  begin  upon 
the  development  of  mind,  voice,  and  body  simultaneously.4  Just 
here  there  seems  to  be  contradiction  in  his  plan  of  training.  He  says 
many  times  that  the  mind  is  the  center  of  all  procedure  in  expression, 
and  that  the  mind  should  lead,  or  that  the  mental  development  must 
precede  the  mechanics  of  voice  and  action.  Also,  in  reference  to  the 
three  parts  of  the  speech  instrument,  he  says  that  first  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  motive  power.  Besides,  he 
often  refers  to  the  work  as  being  divided  into  steps:  first,  second, 
third,  etc.  However,  by  close  study  and  analysis  of  his  methods,  he 
seems  to  hold  to  the  simultaneous  development  without  contradicting 
himself.  Although  the  development  of  mind,  voice,  and  body5  is  to 
be  carried  on  simultaneously  from  the  first,  it  does  not  follow  that 
each  will  command  an  equal  attention  at  all  times.  Neither  does  he 
mean,  when  steps  for  practice  are  suggested,  that  one  part  of  the 
study  or  practice  is  to  be  completed  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
part,  but  rather  that  one  part  of  the  work  is  stressed  or  given  the 
focus  of  attention  at  a  given  time.  Thus  the  focus  is  upon  the  mind, 
voice,  and  body,  interchangeably,  one,  then  the  other,  and  back  to 
the  first,  each  receiving  the  focus  of  attention  many  times  during  a 
course  of  training.  The  part  needing  most  attention  is  stressed  most 
often  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  development  equalized  and  natural. 

1  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  17:  “Expression  is  the  manifestation  of  mental  activity;  the  outward  sign  of 
life  and  spirit.” 

2  Cf.  Province  of  Expression,  p.  207. 

3  Curry  gives  no  definition  of  "mind.” 

4  Cf.  Expression,  Vol.  I,  p.  101. 

5  "Body”  is  used  as  synonymous  with  "action"  or  "action  of  the  body.” 
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a.  Focus  in  training.  In  this  simultaneous  development  of  mind, 
voice,  and  body,  the  focus  must  first  be  upon  the  mind1  since  it  is 
the  starting  point  and  the  center  from  which  to  work  in  all  training 
in  expression.  As  often  as  needed  the  focus  must  be  placed  upon  the 
development  of  the  means  of  expression,  voice,  and  body,  and  their 
various  modulations.  The  aim  is  to  render  the  voice  and  body 
flexible  and  responsive  to  the  mind,  or,  in  Curry’s  words,  “To  open 
the  channels  of  expression  for  the  outflow  of  thought  and  feeling.’’1 

Since  the  voice  and  body  are  to  be  made  responsive  to  the  mind, 
one  cannot  merely  focus  attention  upon  the  cause  and  then  upon 
the  means,  irrespective  of  each  other,  but  rather  must  give  attention 
to  coordinating  the  two.  One  must  give  attention  to  the  effects 
of  thought  and  emotion  upon  voice  and  action,  and  vice  versa.  Also 
mannerisms  must  be  removed  and  the  student  must  learn  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  natural  and  unnatural  modes,  between  the  weak  and 
the  strong.3 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  according  to  Curry  expression  involves 
cause,  means,  and  effect,  and  the  latter  is  the  aim  of  all  training  in 
expression,  nevertheless,  effect  is  not  a  part  of  his  method  of  training. 
He  says,  “The  only  way  to  improve  expression  is  by  affecting  the 
cause  and  the  means,  as  expression  is  an  effect.’’4  Therefore,  since 
Curry  does  not  discuss  effect  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  training,  but 
says  that  it  is  the  aim  of  all  training,  we  shall  in  this  thesis  likewise 
discuss  only  cause  and  means  as  the  two  parts  involved  in  training 
for  expression. 

b.  Natural  process.  Let  us  give  our  attention  to  these  parts 
in  the  two  following  chapters,  discussing  first  the  cause,  the  mental, 
about  which  everything  is  made  to  center.  This  order  of  discussing 
the  two  parts  of  the  process  seems  to  be  logical  since  Curry  holds 
that  the  development  of  the  mental  must  precede  the  mechanics  of 
voice  and  action.  He  chooses  this  order  because,  he  says,  expression 
is  a  natural  process  of  the  whole  man,  and  that  it  must  be  developed 
from  cause  to  effect  as  in  all  nature.  For  example,  “As  the  leaf 
manifests  the  life  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  as  the  bobolink’s  song  is  the 
outflow  of  a  full  heart;  so  all  expression  obeys  the  same  law;  it  comes 
from  within  outward;  from  the  center  to  the  surface,  from  a  hidden 
source  to  outward  manifestation.”5  In  other  words,  he  says  that 
impression  must  precede  and  determine  all  expression.6 

1  Cf.  Expression,  Vol.  I,  p.  265. 

2  Ibid,  p.  265. 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

4  Province  of  Expressions,  p.  xiii. 

5  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  10.  ...  ,,  ~  , 

6  Throughout  this  discussion,  the  psychological  terms  and  explanations  are  all  Curry  s.  The  water  is  merely 
responsible  for  the  attempt  to  condense,  clarify,  and  paraphrase  Curry’s  ideas  on  the  subject.  Because  he  has  used 
terms  rather  loosely  and  failed  to  define  some  of  them,  the  task  is  a  bit  difficult  and  confusing. 
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CAUSE,  OR  MIND 
Mental  Process  of  Impression. 

To  receive  an  impression  means  the  conception  of  an  idea.'  The 
first  step  in  acquiring  an  idea  is  that  of  receiving  a  sensation  which 
may  come  through  any  of  the  sense  organs.  If  the  mind  responds 
and  assigns  a  meaning  to  the  sensation,  a  mental  perception  is  formed, 
i.e.,  the  cognition  of  an  idea  or  object.  The  next  part  of  the  thought 
process  is,  “The  action  of  the  mind  in  supplying  additional  material 
stored  up  by  previous  experience,  called  apperception.’’2  The  recep¬ 
tion  of  an  impression  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  mental  activity 
of  perception  and  apperception  in  the  formation  of  conception. 

Thought  cycle  and  attention. 

There  is  a  complete  cycle  through  which  all  mental  life  normally 
passes.3  Beginning  with  an  imaginative  realization  of  the  new 
perception,  then  ,  a  stimulation  of  memories,  it  is  followed  by  a 
discriminating  attention  to  the  multitude  of  ideas  appealing 
for  recognition,  with  a  personal  and  emotional  coloring  of  the  whole 
experience,  and  ends  by  focusing  the  attention  upon  a  definite  idea. 
Normally,  in  thinking,  one  definite  or  individual  idea  succeeds 
another  in  a  rhythmic  sequence.  Attention  is  centered  upon  one 
point,  resting  there  for  a  moment,  and  then  leaping  to  another.4 
If  attention  is  stayed  upon  each  particular  point  until  a  definite 
mental  conception  is  formed  and  felt,  the  idea  will  be  vividly  im¬ 
pressed.  Thus  one  receives  a  series  of  vivid  impressions  for  each  of 
which  the  speaker  may  give  a  response,  i.e.,  he  may  express  himself. 
Then,  according  to  Curry,  if  one  is  to  receive  a  vivid  impression,  the 
attention  must  be  active,  i.e.,  while  the  attention  is  focused  and  held 
at  a  point  it  must  be  contemplative.  One  can  dominate  this  process 
of  thinking  by  actively  holding  attention  upon  successive  ideas  and 
by  accentuating  the  progressive  leap  of  the  mind.  But  when  one 
muses  the  mind  drifts  from  one  idea  to  another  without  active 

1  “Idea”  and  “thought”  are  used  synonymously. 

2  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  138.  Cf.  also  Munsterberg,  quoted  in  Introduction  to  Psychology,  by  Seashore: 
“The  technical  term  for  a  perception  in  which  the  relation  to  other  objects  predominates  is,  by  a  tradition  which  haa 
become  slightly  old-fashioned,  apperception.” 

3  Cf.  Expression,  Vol.  I,  p.  409. 

4  Foundations  of  Expression ,  p.  19. 
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concentration.  Going  a  step  further,  if  the  attention  be  held  at  a 
point  without  active  contemplation,  the  excited  activity  of  thinking 
may  be  stopped  and  the  body,  consequently,  brought  into  a  state 
of  acquiescence  or  sleep.1 


Imagination. 

Concerning  the  active  mental  process,  Curry  further  says  that 
imagination  responds  to  contemplative  attention.2  It  seems  that 
imagination  is  the  creative  faculty  or  instinct  of  the  mind  which 
compares  objects  and  identifies  the  unknown  with  the  known  and 
creates  the  new  whole.3  Its  power  is  spontaneous,  direct,  immediate, 
and  it  acts  in  its  own  way  without  rule  or  external  domination. 
Imagination  is  the  faculty  of  sympathetic  insight,  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  poetic,  creative,  or  dramatic  instinct.  Although  Curry  does 
say  that  imagination  is  but  the  basis  of  dramatic  instinct,  one  finds 
in  following  him  through  a  discussion  of  these  two  elements,  that 
they  are  very  closely  related  and  almost  synonymous.  Both  imagina¬ 
tion  and  dramatic  instinct  are  concerned  with  both  insight  and 
sympathy.  He  says,  “The  dramatic  instinct  is  primarily  concerned 
with  insight  into  character,  with  problems  of  imagination,  and  with 
sympathy.”4  Since  both  imagination  and  dramatic  instinct  are 
concerned  with  the  same  things  and  appear  to  be  practically  the 
same  thing,  it  seems  that  here  is  the  proper  place  to  say  a  few  words 
further  about  dramatic  instinct. 

Curry  states  that  dramatic  instinct  is  a  universal  and  necessary 
element  in  all  expression  because  expression  is  practically  always  a 
manifestation  of  life,  either  mental,  imaginative,  emotional,  or 
spiritual.  Dramatic  instinct  is  characteristic  of  every  earnest  person, 
he  says,  and  of  every  one  who  foresees  the  consequences  of  actions.5 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  the  arts  of  speaking,  for  by  it  we  realize  another’s 
point  of  view  or  attitude  of  mind  towards  a  truth  or  situation.  Be¬ 
sides  this  imaginative  insight,  tjiere  a  second  element  of  dramatic 
instinct,  says  Curry,  that  of  sympathy6  which  gives  the  power  to 
identify  oneself  with  a  character  or  situation.  This  power  to  feel 
a  thing  as  others  feel  it  enables  one  to  secure  more  adequate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  truth  and  to  live  the  life  of  the  race.  One  who  is  devoid  of 
dramatic  instinct  or  sense  of  humor  has  no  sympathetic  power  to 
feel  and  see  things  as  others  do,  and  he  is  indifferent  and  cold. 

1  How  to  Add  Ten  Years  to  Your  Life,  p.  124. 

2  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  55. 

3  Cf.  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  55. 

4  Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue,  p.  30. 

5  Cf.  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  145. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  247 :  'All  sympathy  is  insight,  and  insight  is  sympathy. 
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Emotion. 

Another  part  of  the  mental  process  is  emotion.1  Curry  says  that 
all  genuine  thinking  awakens  feeling,  but  that  we  do  not  know  the 
process  by  which  feeling  awakens.2  He  argues  for  this  casual  relation 
by  saying  that  when  one  attempts  to  awaken  emotion  by  working 
from  without  inward  the  results  are  mechanical,  because  imagination 
and  the  higher  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind  are  eliminated.  Ex¬ 
pression  comes  from  within  and  many  of  its  activities  are  sub¬ 
conscious. 

Emotion,  as  well  as  imagination,  seems  to  be  very  dependent 
upon  the  concentration  of  attention.  When  emotion  is  aroused,  self- 
control  is  necessary;  for  excitement  tends  to  express  itself  in  loudness. 
Emotion  that  is  expressed  by  loudness,  high  pitch,  or  hurry,  without 
control,  is  a  waste  of  energy,  is  weak,  and  has  little  effect  on  the 
overtones.  Emotion  intensifies  when  held  in  reserve,  and,  as  inten¬ 
sity  increases,  volume  tends  to  decrease.  When  emotion  is  intensified, 
it  causes  diffusion  over  the  body,  and  in  changing  the  texture  of  the 
muscles,  it  produces  changes  in  the  overtones  or  sympathetic  vibra¬ 
tions.3  When  emotion  is  expressed  intensely  there  will  be  increase  in 
touch,  length  of  pause,  and  accentuation  of  the  rhythm,  and  also  the 
inflections  will  be  longer  and  the  range  of  voice  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.4 

Emotions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  positive  and  the 
negative.  Some  of  the  positive  emotions  are  joy,  courage,  love,  and 
reverence,  which  tend  to  develop  health  and  strength,  and  cause  the 
voice  to  be  pure  and  develop  tone-color.5  Some  of  the  negative 
emotions  are  anger,  grief,  hate,  and  fear,  which  tend  to  depress  both 
the  body  and  the  spirit,  and  to  lessen  the  purity  and  resonance  of 
the  voice.  They  tend  to  make  the  human  being  and  all  his  expression 
through  modulation  of  his  tone,  ignoble  and  perverted. 

How  one  conducts  himself  under  strong  emotion,  especially  nega¬ 
tive  emotion,  depends  upon  whether  or  not  he  has  self-control,  and 
is  weak  or  strong.  Take,  for  example,  grief  and  despair,  which  tend 
to  the  giving  up  of  breath,  weakening  of  resolution  and  control.  The 
tendency  is  to  cry  out,  but  such  expression  is  weak.  The  strong  man 
endures  and  endeavors  to  control  grief;  in  so  doing  his  volume  of 
tone  tends  to  decrease,  but  his  breath  and  intensity  of  tone  increase. 
His  pauses  are  apt  to  be  long  as  he  struggles  for  control,  and  he  gives 

1  "Feeling”  and  "Emotion”  are  used  synonymously. 

2  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  152. 

3  Cf.  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  203. 

4  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

5  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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each  idea  with  a  very  decided  touch.  A  weak  man,  or  one  who  lacks 
self-control,  gives  way  to  grief ;  his  breath  decreases,  instantly  disap¬ 
pears,  but  his  volume  of  tone  may  increase.1 

Assimilation. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  part  of  the  process  of  receiving  an  im¬ 
pression,  assimilation,  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency 
of  the  functioning  of  the  mental  machinery.  “Assimilation  is  the 
degree  of  completeness  in  the  realization  of  a  truth,  situation,  event, 
or  character.”2  Curry  says  that  the  true  aim  of  all  education  is  to 
awaken  one’s  faculties  and  to  make  one  a  participant  in  life.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  a  truth,  but  it  must  be  assimilated.  Then  what 
he  says  about  assimilation  identifies  it  very  closely  with  imagination 
and  makes  it  almost  synonymous  with  dramatic  instinct.  He  writes, 
“Assimilation  is  but  a  name  for  that  instinct  by  which  a  human 
being  identifies  himself  with  an  idea,  situation,  or  event,  or  lives  the 
life  of  his  fellows.  It  is  founded  upon  imagination,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  Imagination  gives  insight,  but  sympathy  causes  identi¬ 
fication  and  participation.”3 

He  holds  that  if  one  is  to  give  true  expression  there  must  first  be  a 
definite  assimilation  of  each  idea,  which  implies  a  sympathetic  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  reader  with  what  he  says,  or  the  character  that  he 
impersonates.  So  far  as  possible,  the  reader  must  think  the  thought 
and  feel  the  emotion  through  the  whole  organism.  Just  to  the  degree 
that  one  is  able  to  do  this,  will  the  impression  be  deep  and  vivid 
enough  to  be  assimilated.  For  example,  “if  the  impression  which 
causes  the  smile  is  deep  enough,  it  breaks  down  all  barriers,  pene¬ 
trates  all  the  hidden  organs  of  the  body,  and  stimulates  every  part.”4 

Summary. 

Of  the  various  steps  in  the  mental  process  of  receiving  an  im¬ 
pression,  it  seems  that  the  place  and  function  of  imagination  is  most 
indefinite  in  Curry’s  mind.  In  explaining  the  thought  cycle,  given 
on  page  14,  he  places  imaginative  action  as  the  first  step;  then,  as 
noted  on  page  15,  he  says  that  attention  precedes  and  awakens 
imagination.  He  says,  also,  that  imagination  is  the  basis  of  dramatic 
instinct,  but,  as  pointed  out,  they  both  deal  with  insight  and  sym- 

1  Cf.  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  209. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  259. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  240. 

4  The  Smile,  p,  28. 
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pathy.  Then,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  he  says,  as  quoted  on  page 
19,  that  assimilation  is  founded  upon  imagination,  which  gives  in¬ 
sight,  but  that  assimilation  goes  farther  and  adds  sympathy.  Al¬ 
though  Curry’s  explanation  is  not  clear,  but,  rather,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  inadequate  and  confusing,  nevertheless  the  evidence  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  believed  the  steps  in  the  mental  process  of  receiving 
an  impression  to  take  place  in  the  following  order:  sensation,  per¬ 
ception,  memories,  attention,  imagination,  emotion,  and  assimilation. 
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MEANS,  OR  ACTION  AND  VOICE 

Man's  Three  Languages. 

In  all  speech  training,  our  author  says,  the  mind  must  lead,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  development  of  the  means  of  expression, 
voice  and  action  of  the  body,  should  be  left  to  chance.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  and  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  given  to  the  "tuning  of  the 
instrument.”  The  voice  and  body  must  be  made  responsive  to  the 
mind.  Much  practice  must  be  devoted  to  exercises  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vocal  mechanism  and  other  exercises  for  physical  develop¬ 
ment  and  coordination.  Exercises  and  the  methods  for  their  practice 
and  application  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper  under  the  heading, 
"Exercises  Used  in  Training.”  Here  let  us  discuss  man’s  means  of 
expression  through  his  three  languages,1  pantomime,2  voice,  and 
words. 

The  first  two,  pantomime  and  voice,  are  primary  or  instinctive 
languages,  and  both  come  from  natural  signs.  Words  are  symbols. 
A  symbol  is  based  on  some  natural  sign,  so  the  sign  must  always 
transcend  the  symbol.  Symbols  are  intellectual,  external,  mechanical, 
and  conventional;  they  stand  for  ideas  and  name  objects,  events  or 
qualities,  so  that  by  them  men  are  able  to  communicate  ideas  and 
opinions.  Signs  are  natural,  universal,  direct,  and  immediate;  they 
manifest  deeper  conditions3  than  words  can  symbolize.  The  sign 
calls  for  no  conventional  agreement,  but  makes  a  direct  appeal  to 
human  instinct.4  Pantomime,  the  modulations  of  the  body,  appeals 
to  the  eye,  while  the  modulations  of  the  voice  appeal  to  the  ear. 
Words  may  be  written  or  spoken,  and  thus  appeal  to  either  the  eye 
or  the  ear. 

All  natural  conversation  consists  of  these  three  elements;  the 
words  reveal  our  opinions  and  symbolize  our  ideas;  by  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  voice  we  reveal  our  feelings,  our  degree  of  conviction,  our 
degree  of  earnestness,  our  point  of  view,  and  the  different  shades 
and  degrees  of  emotion;  and  by  actions  we  reveal  our  characters.5 
While  distinct  from  each  other,  these  three  elements  must  cooperate 

1  Cf.  Foundations  of  Expression,  pp.  9  and  18. 

2  “Pantomime”  and  “action”  are  used  synonymously. 

3  “Condition"  is  not  defined  by  Curry,  though  often  used  by  him. 

4  Cf.  The  Smile,  p.  47. 

5  Cf.  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  274. 
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and  must  agree  in  testimony,  or  all  expression  is  chaotic.  “This 
agreement  is  the  most  fundamental1  thing  in  all  expression.  ’  ’2  As 
each  of  the  three  languages  reveals  something  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  others,  they  complete  each  other,  and  thus  simul¬ 
taneously  show  what  a  man  thinks,  what  he  feels,  and  what  he  is.” 
We  shall  discuss  these  three  languages,  pantomimic,  vocal,  and  verbal, 
in  this  order. 


Action. 

There  are  really  but  two  classes  of  actions  which  are  inherent  to 
the  human  body,  namely,  expansion  and  contraction,  with  a  possible 
third  class,  the  modulation,  which  is  more  or  less  a  union  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  two.3 

a.  Inherent  actions.  Early  in  the  evolution  of  the  race4  men 
learned  to  draw  near  to  or  expand  toward  the  things  which  gave 
pleasure,  comfort,  helpfulness,  and  assurance  of  no  harm,  while  he 
contracted  or  drew  away  from  that  which  was  uncomfortable,  un¬ 
pleasant,  harmful,  or  gave  fear.  Therefore  those  actions  became 
inherent  in  the  race  as  it  developed  through  the  long  process  of 
evolution. 

Man  first  worshipped  that  which  he  could  not  reach  nor  under¬ 
stand  but  which  gave  him  warmth  and  comfort,  the  sun.  The  sun 
was  above  him,  so  he  reached  up,  he  expanded  toward  the  sun  in 
his  admiration  and  worship.  So  these  natural  actions  evolved  into 
psychic  as  well  as  physical  actions.  When  a  man  expands,  it  helps 
him  to  feel  a  sense  of  courage,  joy,  uprightness,  and  largeness.  When 
he  contracts  there  is  a  tendency  toward  feeling  downcast,  mean, 
sad,  fearful,  or  angry.  The  actions  may  be  classed  as  negative  or 
positive,  according  to  the  accompanying  emotions.  If  one  is  to 
express  a  positive  emotion  there  will  be  positive  or  expansive  action, 
but  there  must  be  enough  contraction  to  regulate  and  guide  and 
give  control. 

Still  other  positive  and  negative  actions  were  evolved.  When  man 
raised  his  hand  and  brought  it  down  it  would  crush  the  things  of 
lesser  strength,  so  he  learned  that  he  could  destroy  or  control,  and 
this  became  the  action  of  assertion,  the  yes.  So  we  have  the  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  head  as  yes,  and  the  fist  gesture  as  one  of 
force  and  assertion.  Also  when  a  man,  an  animal,  or  a  tree,  lay 

1  Ibid.,  p.  17 :  “A  Fundamental  is  a  primary  truth,  action,  or  condition  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  other  elements.,, 

2  The  Smile,  p.  48. 

3  The  Smile,  p.  119. 

4  Cf.  Allport,  Social  Psychology,  pp.  49-82.  There  is  agreement  in  the  theories  expressed. 
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horizontal  on  the  ground,  it  was  asleep  or  dead.  It  was  without 
power  or  negative,  and  so  we  have  the  horizontal  shaking  of  the 
head  as  the  sign  of  no. 

b.  Motion.  In  the  study  of  pantomimic  expression  our  author 
says  that  one  must  realize  that  action  is  not  necessarily  motion. 
“In  fact,  motion  is  the  weakest  part  of  action.  A  diffusion  of  emotion 
through  the  whole  body  causing  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  certain  part, 
to  take  a  definite  attitude  is  far  more  expressive.  Attitudes  must 
always  transcend  motions  because  they  express  the  diffusion  of 
emotion,  while  motion  pertains  rather  to  the  outer  organs,  and 
expresses  more  the  transitory  or  superficial  feelings.”1 

Curry  holds  that  a  certain  amount  of  movement  is  desirable,  but 
he  says  that  no  one  should  gesture  for  the  sake  of  gesturing,  or  think 
it  necessary  to  use  movement  in  order  to  be  expressive.2  The  im¬ 
pulse,  he  says,  must  come  first  and  it  will  always  come  with  true 
assimilation.  And  anyway,  too  little  gesture  is  better  than  too  much, 
for  forced  or  meaningless  gesture  is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  true  action.  Chaotic  motions  are  frequently  more  difficult 
to  correct  than  lack  of  movement. 

c.  Gesture,  attitude,  and  bearing.  One  of  the  most  important 
distinctions  or  divisions  of  pantomimic  expression  is  found  in  its 
degree  of  permanence.3  Accordingly  pantomime  is  divided  into 
gesture,  attitude,  and  bearing.  A  gesture  is  a  significant  or  expressive 
motion.  It  is  the  most  superficial  element  in  action,  and  manifests 
mere  intention,  or  transitory  feelings.4  The  next  degree  of  per¬ 
manence  in  pantomimic  expression  is  the  attitude.  It  is  a  significant 
or  expressive  position  of  the  body  or  part  of  it.  It  expresses  the 
conditions  or  emotions,  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  dominate 
the  sensibilities  for  a  time.  Feeling  that  is  not  local  or  superficial, 
but  which  permeates  the  whole  organism,  lays  hold  of  one’s  deeper 
nature.  The  third  degree,  the  bearing,  is  an  action  that  expresses 
that  which  is  yet  more  permanent  than  the  attitude.  Bearings 
express  deeper  conditions  and  motives,  and  indicate  that  which  has 
become  habit  and  a  part  of  one’s  character.5  The  bearing  is  the 
permanent  result  of  some  emotion  that  we  have  frequently  cherished, 
the  result  of  habitual  emotions  and  attitudes.  Curry  says  that  we 
should  never  forget  that  all  education  is  the  acquisition  of  bearings.6 

1  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  276. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  280. 

3  The  Smile,  p.  62. 

4  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  276. 

5  Curry  gives  no  definition  for  "character,”  but  he  U3es  it  as  synonymous  with  the  phrase,  “what  one  is.” 

6  The  Smile,  p.  106. 
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A  sudden  emotion  or  passing  modulation  may  become  an  attitude, 
and  that  attitude,  in  turn,  may  be  so  cherished  as  to  become  a  bearing, 
a  part  of  one’s  character. 

d.  Representation  and  manifestation  *  Besides  the  classifications 
of  pantomimic  expression  according  to  degree  of  permanance,  all 
pantomime  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  representative  and 
manifestative.  Representative  pantomime  is  intellectual,  dramatic, 
reproductive,  objective,  and  mechanical.1  It  is  literal  and  describes 
the  words.  But  manifestative  pantomime  is  more  suggestive,  emotion¬ 
al,  lyric,  and  subjective.  It  does  not  repeat  what  the  words  have 
given,  but  it  reveals  the  impression  or  the  feeling  which  is  caused 
by  the  ideas  represented  by  words.  It  supplies  what  the  words  do 
not  indicate. 

In  representation  man  communicates  his  ideas  by  a  symbolic  or 
objective  presentation  of  their  forms,  qualities,  actions,  or  relations.2 
He  shows  the  size,  the  length,  the  height,  the  form,  the  distance,  the 
action  of  the  object,  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  and  like  charac¬ 
teristics.  Representation  may  be  either  conventional,  imitative, 
or  only  suggestive.  In  the  first  place,  words  are  conventional  sym¬ 
bols.  The  word  “horse”  represents  to  the  mind,  by  agreement,  a 
certain  animal  to  which  the  symbol  has  no  relation  whatever.  An¬ 
other  nation  uses  another  symbol  to  represent  the  same  idea.  Another 
phase  of  representation  may  be  imitative  in  character.  For  example, 
one  may  use  the  word  “bell”  for  a  certain  idea,  and  in  addition 

*[The  editor  agrees  with  the  author  that  Dr.  Curry’s  great  work  envisaged  harmonious  and 
thorough  training  of  the  cause  and  means  of  expression  as  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
However,  it  is  only  just  to  both  Dr.  Curry  and  the  author  to  explain  that  when  it  came  to  a  study 
and  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Curry's  beliefs,  principles  and  methods  in  the  training  of  the  body  or 
organism  for  expressive  action  Mr.  Bowman  was  able  to  work  with  only  the  most  meager  of 
materials,  for  though  Dr.  Curry  completed  a  great  manuscript  on  Training  of  the  Body  or  Panto¬ 
mimic  Training  more  than  25  years  ago  it  has  never  yet  been  published.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  was  the  continual  insistence  of  Dr.  Curry 
that  his  Pantomime  be  established  physiologically,  psychologically  and  aesthetically  upon  principles 
which  would  be  recognized  as  scientific.  This  was  possible  only  by  submitting  each  and 
every  step  in  his  Program  to  the  experimental  test  and  many  of  the  results  thus  obtained  through 
experience  were  perforce  cast  aside  and  new  approaches  and  varied  attacks  on  the  problem  were 
necessary.  But  EXPRESSION  COMPANY  realizes  that  there  has  not  as  yet  been  published  a 
text  on  this  subject  worthy  of  a  second  reading  and  will  endeavor  to  publish  as  early  as  possible 
this  great  work  of  Dr.  Curry,  which  is  entitled  “The  Training  of  Mind  and  Spirit  Through 
Body.”  The  editor  is  certain  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical  efforts  of  Dr.  Curry,  and 
will  in  large  part  round  out  his  vision  of  Speech  Training  for  Expression,  and  mayhap  will  be 
regarded  as  one  of  his  most  important  contributions.  Hence,  the  editor  suggests  that  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Pantomimic  Training  by  Mr.  Bowman,  as  he  was  able  to  glean  it  from  the  extant 
works  of  Curry,  be  regarded  as  only  partial  and  by  no  means  final,  for  in  a  large  part  it  will  be 
superceded  and  radically  changed  by  the  greater  work  which  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Bowman  had  no  knowledge. 

This  note  is  possible  due  to  the  fact  that  the  editor  was  so  fortunate  as  to  study  with  Dr. 
Curry  for  several  years,  knew  him  as  a  friend,  and  discussed  with  him  at  various  times  the 
problems  confronting  the  student  of  expressive  human  action,  or  Pantomimic  Training.] 

1  Province  of  Expression,  p.  xi. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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imitate  with  the  voice  in  speaking  the  word  the  sound  of  the  bell;  or 
without  using  the  word  one  may  imitate  the  sound  by  mere  tones. 
Again,  representation  may  be  suggestive,  for  there  may  be  little 
imitation  of  the  copying  sort,  but  a  general  suggestion  of  character, 
size,  form,  or  shape. 

Manifestation  in  expression  does  not  deal  in  those  things  that 
stand  in  the  place  of  something  else;  that  is,  it  does  not  deal  in 
symbols,  but  in  signs.  In  manifestative  action  the  endeavor  is  not  to 
exhibit  objectively,  but  to  reveal  thought  and  feeling  directly  through 
natural  signs  or  significant  actions. 

“Thus,  the  difference  between  what  is  symbolic  and  what  is 
significant  is  this:  when  one  thing  stands  in  place  of  another,  it  is 
symbolic  and  representative;  when  some  phenomenon,  motion, 
action,  or  sound  is  the  direct  effect  of  a  mystic  cause,  it  is  significant 
and  manifestative.  A  laugh  represents  no  idea,  but  it  does  manifest 
a  state  of  feeling;  the  word  'mountain,'  on  the  contrary,  stands  as 
the  representation  of  an  idea  in  the  mind.”1 

Both  the  representative  and  the  manifestative  elements  must  ever 
be  present,  but  art  and  essential  greatness  of  all  lyric  and  dramatic 
expression  consists  in  the  transcendence  of  the  manifestative  over  the 
representative  elements.  However,  there  should  never  be  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  two  elements,  and  one  need  never  eliminate  the  other.2 
We  may  say,  for  example,  “I  saw  a  very  little  man  only  so  high,” 
indicating  the  height  with  the  hand,  but  at  the  same  time  the  face 
and  torso  will  manifest  a  feeling  of  pity,  pain,  pleasure,  admiration, 
or  wonder,  or  whatever  impression  awakens  at  the  time. 

e.  Delsarte.  For  opening  up  this  whole  field  of  expression  which 
deals  with  manifestation  and  representation,  Curry  gives  credit 
to  Delsarte,  whom,  he  says,  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepre¬ 
sented.  He  says  that  the  most  imperfect  elements  of  Delsarte’s 
methods  have  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated  while  the  best  of 
his  work  has  been  ignored  or  perverted.3 

f.  Why  use  action.  Now  that  we  have  discussed  Curry’s  theory 
of  action,  let  us  also  point  out  some  of  the  definite  things  which  he 
says  pantomime  does  for  the  speaker.4 

1.  Natural  pantomimic  action  prepares  the  body  for  voice 
production.  Pantomimic  action  naturally  precedes  voice  and  brings 
the  whole  body  into  right  relation  for  voice  production. 

1  Province  of  Expression,  p.  104. 

2  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  278. 

3  Expression,  Vol.  I.,  p.  340. 

4  Cf.  Expression,  Vol.  I.,  p.  96. 
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2.  Pantomime  enables  one  to  gain  control  over  the  larger  muscles. 
When  they  work  correctly,  the  smaller  muscles  tend  to  coordinate 
and  thus  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body  will  act  with  harmony  and 
unity.  Therefore  muscles  controlling  the  voice  tend  to  act  correctly, 
when  pantomime  is  developed  properly. 

3.  Voice  takes  its  character  from  pantomime.  For  example,  if 
I  say,  “I  saw  a  man  today,”  when  contempt  is  expressed  in  the  face 
the  voice  takes  the  character  of  the  pantomime. 

4.  Pantomime  is  a  direct  language  and  communicates  ideas. 
Emotion  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  body  and  dominates  the 
body  before  it  affects  the  voice. 

5.  Pantomime  appeals  to  the  sight,  which  is  the  quickest  and 
most  accurate  of  all  the  senses. 

6.  Pantomime  is  natural.  It  is  the  most  objective  and  tangible 
part  of  expression  and  works  from  within  outward,  and  is  therefore 
the  correct  place  to  begin  with  training. 

Voice 

a.  The  speech  mechanism .  In  order  to  discuss  voice,  the  second 
of  man’s  languages,  it  is  first  necessary  to  deal  with  the  speech 
mechanism,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  whole  body.  The  body  as  a 
speech  instrument  may  be  likened  to  the  piano  as  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  The  instrument  has  three  parts,  each  of  which  performs  a 
distinct  function.  There  must  be  motive  power,  tune,  and  tone. 

In  the  piano  the  Motive  power  is  furnished  through  the  keys,  the 
tune  is  given  by  the  primary  vibrations  of  the  strings  which  are  of 
different  length  and  tension  causing  variation  of  pitch,  and  the  tone , 
which  distinguishes  each  instrument,  comes  from  the  sounding  board 
and  the  secondary  vibration  of  the  whole  instrument.1 

The  same  three  parts  and  functions  are  found  in  the  human  or¬ 
ganism.  “The  parts  controlling  the  breath,  the  diaphragm,  the 
thorax,  and  all  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  muscles  furnish  the 
Motive  power.  The  cartilages  and  muscles  of  the  larynx,  by  changing 
the  length  and  tension  of  the  vocal  bands,  produce  variations  of 
pitch,  such  as  inflections,  the  vocal  form,  or  tune.  The  pharynx,  the 
tone  passage,  and  the  chambers  connected  with  it,  and  indeed  the 
whole  body,  with  change  of  the  muscles  caused  by  the  diffusion  of 
emotion,  vibrate  sympathetically,  producing  the  secondary  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  tone .”2 

1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  79. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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b.  Motive  power.  To  improve  the  voice,  these  three  parts  must 
be  developed  so  that  each  performs  its  distinct  function,  and  works 
in  harmony  with  the  others.  The  motive  power  should  first  receive 
attention,  because  breathing  is  the  center  of  the  vocal  process.  Only 
by  proper  coordination  with  breathing  can  the  other  parts  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  function  properly.  One’s  first  vocal  exercises 
should  be  those  which  prepare  the  vocal  mechanism  for  its  work. 
The  proper  conditions  are  found  at  the  instant  of  receiving  any 
great  surprise  or  of  making  an  exclamation,  for  then  there  is  a  co¬ 
operation  of  activity  in  the  middle  of  the  body  and  passivity  at  the 
throat.1  To  put  this  into  a  rule  for  proper  tone  production,  we  might 
say,  “One  should  have  an  active  diaphragm  coordinated  with  a 
passive,  open  tone  passage.” 

The  voice  must  be  trained  before  expression  can  be  adequate,  but 
the  training  is  not  a  separate  matter.  Training  must  be  in  gaining 
direct  response  of  the  vocal  mechanism  and  of  the  whole  body  to 
thought  and  feeling.  Breath  control  must  be  the  starting  point  for 
voice  training. 

(1)  (Diaphragm).  It  is  natural  for  the  breathing  to  center  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  A  child  breathes  in  the  middle  of  the  body 
with  the  torso  flexible.  A  normal  healthy  person  in  sleep  has  a 
predominance  of  activity  of  breathing  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
“It  is  the  diaphragm  which  is  the  central  agent  for  the  control  of 
feeling.  Anyone  struggling  for  self-command  in  pain  will  show 
action  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  When  one  gets  control  of  his 
diaphragm,  he  has  self-command.  The  center  of  the  body,  accord¬ 
ingly,  is  the  center  of  command  over  feeling  and  energy.2  Sobbing, 
sighing,  and  laughing,  all  center  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 

(2)  (Breathing  process).  Now  let  us  consider  the  process  of 
breathing  and  breath  control.  The  diaphragm,  a  muscle  whose 
fibres  run  in  all  directions,  divides  the  torso  into  two  parts  by  a  sort 
of  double  arch.  The  inspiratory  muscles,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
diaphragm,  are  those  that  cause  the  breath  to  be  taken.  The  vital 
organs  are  pushed  downward  and  outward,  which  makes  more  room 
in  the  lung  chamber  for  the  lungs  to  expand  and  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  partial  vacuum.  The  lungs  are  composed  of  about  a  half 
million  cells  of  elastic  tissue,  without  any  muscular  fibres.  They 
present  so  little  resistance  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  great 
enough  to  force  the  air  into  the  lungs. 
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The  elastic  cells  of  the  lungs,  when  filled  with  air,  tend  to  contract 
and  expel  the  air,  which  tendency,  though  very  slight,  forms  the 
primary  motive  power  of  the  voice.1  Also  the  pressure  from  the  vital 
organs,  and  of  the  expiratory  muscles  of  the  abdominal  and  thoric 
walls,  all  tend  to  expel  the  breath.  The  outgoing  stream  of  air  is 
used  to  produce  voice.  Voice  is  properly  produced  by  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  allowing  a  controlled  and 
gradual  escape  of  breath.  Therefore  one  must  strengthen  the  in¬ 
spiratory  muscles  so  that  a  great  amount  of  air  may  be  taken  into 
the  lungs  and  also  gain  control  of  these  muscles  so  that  retental 
force  is  developed.  Hence,  according  to  Curry,  the  motive  power 
of  voice  is  secured  indirectly  by  sympathetic  retention  of  breath 
rather  than  by  forcing  air  out  of  the  lungs.2  He  further  says  that 
“.  .  .  .  In  proportion  to  the  transcendence  of  the  activity  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  inspiratory  over  the  expiration  muscles  will  there 
be  a  more  normal  ease,  and  resonant  tone.”3 

Deep  breathing  exercises  should  be  given  to  form  the  habit  of 
filling  the  lungs.  The  lungs  are  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top, 
and  are  meant  to  expand  more.  The  thorax  is  wider,  with  floating 
ribs  and  no  heavy  bones  at  the  base  as  at  the  top  of  the  lungs,  all  of 
which  makes  the  thorax  more  flexible  at  the  base.  “Other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  breath  we  have  the  stronger  the  voice,  and 
the  better  our  control  over  the  breathing  and  the  more  sympathetic 
its  relation  with  all  parts  of  the  body  and  to  the  primary  powers  of 
the  mind,  the  more  responsive  and  expressive  is  the  voice.”4 

c.  Tune.  The  second  part  of  the  instrument  to  be  discussed 
is  the  voice  box  or  larynx  within  which  are  ligaments  called  the 
vocal  bands.  The  larynx  is  of  cartilage  and  each  part  is  attached 
by  muscles  to  other  parts  and  to  the  vocal  bands.  Thus  by  muscles 
the  vocal  bands  are  made  to  change  in  length,  shape,  and  tension, 
and  are  adjusted  for  vibration  when  a  small  current  of  air  passes 
between  them.  This  stream  of  air  causes  the  vocal  bands  to  vibrate, 
furnishing  the  primary  vibration  or  tune  of  speech,  and  initiate 
sound  waves. 

Curry  mentions  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  outgoing  breath 
causes  the  vocal  bands  to  vibrate,  or  vocal  bands  cause  the  outgoing 
breath  to  vibrate  to  produce  voice.  He  waives  the  argument  with 
saying,  “It  is  enough  to  know  that  without  this  primary  vibration, 
whether  coming  from  the  bands  or  from  the  air  current  itself,  there 
would  be  no  voice,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  definiteness  with 

1  Curry  uses  the  word  “primary”  as  synonymous  with  "fundamental.'* 

2  Cf.  Mini  and  Voice,  p.  85. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  81. 
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which  the  vocal  bands  discharge  their  function  will  the  primary 
vibrations  of  the  voice  be  normal  and  pleasant.”1  He  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  stream  of  air  causes  the  vocal  bands  to  vibrate  and 
that  they  set  up  the  sound  waves  or  primary  vibrations. 

(1)  (Vocal  bands).  The  vocal  bands  are  regulated  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  as  they  change  in  length,  tension,  and  shape,  the 
sound  waves  vary  in  length,  amplitude,  and  shape,  and  thus  give 
the  pitch  or  tune  to  speech.  We  should  direct  our  attention,  not 
directly  on  the  vocal  bands,  but  on  the  control  of  the  column  of  air. 
We  must  learn  to  regulate  and  control  the  column  of  air  by  the  respira¬ 
tory  muscles  and  the  vocal  bands  will  respond.  We  have  mentioned 
the  necessity  of  coordination  of  the  action  in  the  middle  of  the  body 
with  the  open  tone  passage.  Curry  says  “Coordination  between 
breathing  and  the  pharynx  must  be  secured  before  we  can  secure  the 
proper  coordination  between  breathing  and  the  vocal  bands.”2 

d.  Tone.  Now  let  us  discuss  the  third  function  of  our  speech 
instrument,  the  production  of  tone.  We  pointed  out  earlier  that 
Curry  states  that  pantomime  establishes  conditions  of  tone.  He  says, 
“Preparation  for  tone  implies  a  direct  response  of  the  body  to  the 
mind  immediately  before  the  tone  is  produced.  This  response  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  breath  resulting  in  a  sympathetic  elastic  fullness  or 
activity  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  a  simultaneous  passivity  and 
opening  of  the  throat  or  tone  passage.”3  He  holds  that  whatever 
tends  to  establish  these  conditions  will  make  the  voice  more  easy, 
natural,  and  strong,  but  wherever  these  conditions  are  reversed 
or  interfered  with  there  will  be  imperfect  tone  production. 

(1)  ( Texture )  When  one  receives  a  vivid  impression,  when  a 

truth  is  intensely  realized,  the  condition  of  the  muscles  is  changed. 
This  change  in  texture  of  the  muscles  causes  a  change  in  the  texture 
of  the  voice.4  We  find  that  Curry  insists  that  the  mental  action 
determines  the  muscular  action  and  in  turn  the  muscular  action 
determines  and  affects  the  voice.  He  says  that  many  of  the  primary 
conditions  of  the  voice  as  well  as  its  modulations  arise  from  ex¬ 
pressive  actions  of  the  body.6  For  example,  if  we  make  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  arms,  or  face  as  rigid  as  possible,  we  find  that  the  tone 
will  correspondingly  be  hard.  Also,  by  relaxing  the  muscles  we 
change  at  once  the  quality  of  the  tone.  For  another  example  he 
says  that  if  one  will  laugh  heartily  and  while  doing  so  will  draw  down 

1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  171. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

3  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  18. 

4  Although  Curry  makes  a  distinction  between  texture  and  tone-color,  he  says  that  they  are  one  in  practice. 

6  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  26. 
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the  corners  of  the  mouth,  he  can  observe  at  once  what  it  is  that  makes 
a  mock  laugh.  To  show  how  far  Curry  goes  with  the  influence  of  the 
action  of  the  body  on  the  voice  we  find  that  he  says,  “No  man  can 
cramp  even  his  hand  or  his  foot,  or  throw  his  body  out  of  poise, 
without  more  or  less  perverting  his  tone,  or  bring  all  parts  into 
sympathetic  relations  without  improving  the  vibrations  of  his  voice.’’1 

.  (2)  (Resonance)  Because  tone  is  initiated  by  the  vocal  bands 
and  is  also  modulated  more  or  less  by  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
Curry  says  that  tone  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  vibration,  primary 
and  secondary.*  The  primary  we  have  spoken  of  above.  They  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  secondary  vibrations  which  come  from 
the  chest  and  head  chambers  and  in  fact  from  the  whole  body.  These 
secondary  vibrations  he  divides  into  two  classes,  “consonance”  and 
“resonance.”  “Consonance  is  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  different 
objects  in  direct  contact  with  each  other.”3  He  says,  for  example, 
that  the  parts  of  a  violin  which  vibrate,  aside  from  the  strings,  vi¬ 
brate  in  “consonance.”  But  he  says,  “In  resonance  there  is  no 
contact  between  the  sounding  body  and  that  which  increases  its 
vibration.”4  For  instance,  a  tuning  fork  may  be  struck  and  held 
over  a  bottle.  If  the  bottle  is  gradually  filled  with  water,  at  a  certain 
point  the  vibrations  will  be  loudest.  That  is  when  the  pitch  of  the 
fork  and  the  bottle  is  the  same,  and  there  is  sympathetic  vibration 
or  “resonance.”  Curry  simplifies  the  matter  when  he  says,  “The 
term  'resonance,’  however,  is  used  in  a  general  sense  as  inclusive  of 
all  secondary  vibrations.”5  So  we  may  consider  that  tone  is  composed 
of  primary  vibrations  and  resonance.  And  even  then  it  isn’t  so 
simple  to  keep  the  terms  straight,  for  still  other  terms  are  used  which 
are  confusing.  In  the  first  place,  Curry  seems  to  make  a  distinction 
without  a  real  difference  in  resonance  and  tone  color,  by  saying  that 
when  a  voice  possessing  resonance  is  responsive  to  imagination  and 
feeling  there  is  tone  color.6  Because  he  has  also  said  that  resonance 
depended  upon  the  response  of  the  body  to  mental  action,  it  seems 
that  resonance  and  tone  color  are  very  nearly  synonymous.  Such 
fine  distinctions  are  drawn  between  overtones,  timbre,  texture, 
resonance,  secondary  vibration,  sympathetic  vibration,  and  tone 
color. 

1  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  183. 

2  Cf.  Mind  and  Voice ,  pp.  167-169.  Secondary  vibrations,  overtones,  sympathetic  vibrations,  and  resonance,, 
all  are  used  more  or  less  synonymously.  The  terms  are  confusing  also  because  there  is  a  distinction  made  between 
secondary  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  with  a  statement  that  the  latter  strengthened  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
vibrations.  Then  the  secondary  vibrations  are  divided  into  resonance  and  consonance,  and  they  are  defined  as  sym¬ 
pathetic  vibrations. 

3,  4,  and  5  Ibid.,  p.  169. 

6  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  354. 
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(3)  (Tone  projection)  All  tone  is  composed  of  primary- 
vibrations  and,  according  to  Curry,  at  least  some  slight  degree  of 
resonance.  While  all  voices  are  produced  primarily  alike,  still  some 
voices  may  be  heard  distinctly  in  a  large  hall  or  at  a  great  distance. 
Curry  holds  that  the  carrying  power  of  the  voice  depends  upon  the 
following  things:1  1.  Tone  support;  2.  Quality  of  tone;  3.  Rela¬ 
tive  quantity  of  vowels  and  consonants;  4.  Distinctness  of  articu¬ 
lation;  5.  Change  of  pitch;  and  6.  Volume  of  tone.  We  shall 
summarize  briefly  what  he  has  to  say  about  each  of  these. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  agents  in  projecting  the  voice  to  a  distance 
or  making  it  heard  clearly  in  a  large  hall  is  the  sympathetic 
retention  of  breath  in  the  lungs.  Not  only  must  one  take  additional 
amount  of  breath,  but  there  must  be  control  and  economy  of  breath, 
or  tone  support,  if  the  voice  is  to  travel  to  a  distance. 

2.  The  second  condition  is  openness  of  the  tone  passage  to  allow 
for  free  emission  of  sound,  which  mainly  determines  the  quality  of 
the  tone.  Sound  is  generally  divided  into  music  and  noise.  “A  tone 
is  musical  in  proportion  as  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  regular 
vibrations.”1  Single  or  irregular  impulses  cause  noise  or  irregular 
sounds.  In  music  or  pure  tone  the  sound  waves  are  regular,  while 
the  sound  waves  of  noise  are  irregular  and  break  against  each 
other.  Therefore  music  in  a  noisy  street  may  scarcely  be  heard, 
while  farther  away  the  noise  is  not  heard,  but  the  tones  of  the  music 
are  heard. 

3.  A  third  help  in  sending  the  voice  to  a  distance  is  the  vocal 
quantity  of  syllables,  the  giving  of  the  vowels  their  proper  largeness 
and  relative  value.  The  soul  of  speech  is  the  vowel,  for  it  is  the  part 
of  the  word  that  vibrates  and  carries  the  voice.  Every  vowel  must 
have  the  same  relative  quantity  it  has  in  conversation,  though  ex¬ 
tended  and  enlarged  for  the  greater  distance  or  larger  audience. 

4.  A  fourth  factor  in  projection  of  voice  is  distinctness  of  articu¬ 
lation.  This  means  that  an  easy  but  decided  character  is  given  to 
every  consonant.  If  speech  is  to  be  distinct  at  a  distance,  it  must 
be  executed  without  undue  effort,  or  labor,  and  must  be  free  from 
constriction. 

5.  To  be  heard  and  understood  at  a  distance  also  depends  upon 
the  change  of  pitch  between  words  and  phrases.  Words  must  come 
individually  to  the  ear.  Speakers  who  cannot  be  heard  with  ease 
usually  “run  words  together,”  and  are  unavoidably  doing  so  when 
speaking  on  the  same  pitch. 

1  Cf.  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  218;  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  280;  Hints  on  the  Voice  in  Giving  Commands,  p.  13. 
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6.  The  last  and  least  important  cause  of  being  heard  at  a  distance 
is  the  increase  in  loudness  or  volume  of  the  tone.  Mere  volume 
without  the  other  qualities  of  tone  will  be  noise,  a  roar  of  discordant 
vibrations  which  will  not  carry  to  a  great  distance  and  will  not  be 
understood  near  at  hand.  One  should  not  confuse  volume  and  force, 
the  first  being  but  one  part  of  the  latter.  Force  may  manifest  itself 
through  tone  in  two  ways:  first,  by  expelling  the  breath  and  making 
the  tone  loud,  which  is  the  objective  and  demonstrative  show  of 
force.  This  kind  of  voice  is  less  meaningful,  and  is  often  called 
bombast.  On  the  other  hand,  force  or  strength  of  voice  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  breath  retained  in  the  lungs  during  the  emission 
of  tone.  By  taking  and  retaining  a  great  amount  of  breath,  we  tend 
to  intensify  the  tone.  Of  the  two  phases  of  force,  intensity  is  much 
more  to  be  desired  than  great  volume. 

3.  Verbal  speech. 

As  breath  is  put  into  vibration  by  the  vocal  bands  to  form  tone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Curry,  so  tone  is  the  material  of  which  the  organs  of  articula¬ 
tion  in  the  mouth  mould  words.1  Therefore,  he  states  that  if  a  natural 
order  of  development  is  followed,  work  in  tone  production  should 
precede  that  of  articulation.2  When  tone  is  properly  produced,  there 
is  not  only  the  proper  material  present,  but  also  in  developing  tone 
conditions  we  are  at  the  same  time  preparing  the  organs  for  articu¬ 
lation.  Since  voice  is  simply  breath  in  vibration,  or  sound,  then  for 
adequate  communication,  this  sound  must  be  modulated  into  con¬ 
ventional  language  or  words.  The  parts  which  modulate  the  tone 
into  words,  as  distinguished  from  those  producing  the  tone  itself, 
are  all  situated  in  the  mouth,  and  are  called  “organs  of  speech.'’ 
They  are  the  tongue,  lips,  and  soft  palate,  and  will  be  discussed  as 
parts  of  the  tone  passage.3 

a.  The  tone  passage.  The  sound  waves  initiated  by  the  vocal 
bands  and  modulated  by  the  organs  of  articulation  gain  emission 
through  the  tone  passage.  The  peculiar  nature  of  this  passage,  with 
its  several  parts  and  functions,  calls  for  much  study.  The  word 
“mouth”  is  used  indefinitely.  It  may  mean  anything  from  merely 
parting  of  the  lips,  to  include  the  whole  tone  passage.  If  we  consider 
it  the  chamber  in  which  the  tongue  rests  and  performs  its  different 

1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  399:  “As  breath  is  put  into  vibration  by  the  vocal  bands  to  form  tone,  so  tone  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  by  which  the  organs  of  articulation  in  the  mouth  mould  the  tone  into  words." 

2  Ibid.,  p.  419:  Articulation  deals  with  the  correct  utterance  of  both  vowels  and  consonants,  but  most  definitely 
with  consonants. 

3  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  400.  The  teeth  and  hard  palate  are  also  spoken  of  as  organs  of  speech  which  work  in  pas¬ 
sive  opposition  to  the  tongue. 
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functions,  then  we  must  recognize  two  openings  of  the  mouth:  the 
anterior,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  lips,  and  the  posterior 
which  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  soft  palate.  The  parts  of  the 
tone  passage  are  all  intimately  connected  with  the  mouth  chamber. 
Curry  says  that  those  parts  especially  needing  attention  are  the 
lips,  the  jaw,  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx.1 

(1)  (The  lips)  The  lips  should  remain  in  repose  against  the 
teeth,  neither  compressed  against  or  extending  from  them.  Con¬ 
striction  of  the  lips  may  cause  constriction  of  the  tongue  and  the 
pharynx.  A  drawing  down  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  Curry  says, 
often  causes  a  corresponding  drop  of  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils, 
and  is  frequently  associated  with  a  kind  of  whining  nasality. 

(2)  (The  lower  jaw)  The  lower  jaw  is  a  box  containing  the 
tongue,  and  it  controls  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  mouth. 
Therefore,  if  the  jaw  is  stiff  or  constricted  the  mouth  cannot  open  and 
close  properly.  Only  by  flexible  alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  jaw  can  the  tongue  and  pharynx  have  free  action.  One 
must  train  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  to  contract,  and  then  relax  and 
get  out  of  the  way,  allowing  freedom  for  the  action  of  the  other  organs. 

(3)  (The  tongue)  The  tongue  is  so  important  in  speech  that 
its  Latin  name  is  the  basis  of  the  word  "language.”  The  tongue  is 
the  principal  organ  of  modulation  and  is  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  in  every  element  of  speech.2  Its  education  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  in  developing  openness  of  the  tone  passage.  Curry 
says  that  one  should  first  note  whether  the  tongue  lies  relaxed  in  the 
natural  way.  When  relaxed,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  against  the 
lower  teeth  without  pressure,  and  there  is  a  space  between  the  back 
of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate.  There  should  be  passivity  of  the 
throat  between  the  chin  and  the  pharynx.  Nearly  all  the  trouble 
caused  by  the  tongue  in  speech  is  from  constriction  which  causes 
throatiness,  nasality,  or  guttural  quality  of  voice. 

(4)  (The  soft  palate)  Constriction  of  the  soft  palate  causes 
nasality  and  it  may  cause  the  voice  to  be  flat  and  hard.3  In  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  vowel,  if  there  is  sympathetic  and  elastic  elevation  of  the 
soft  palate,  the  narial  vibrations,  or  those  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
pharynx  and  nose,  may  unite  with  the  pharangeal  and  mouth  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  vowel.  This  coordination  and  the  normal  blending  of 
these  qualities  form  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  elements  of 
tone;  but  when  abnormal  they  are  disagreeable. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

2  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  400. 

3  Expression,  Vol.  II,  p.  61.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  three  kinds  of  nasality  is  found  here. 
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(5)  (The  pharynx)  The  soft  palate  is  at  the  summit  of  the 
pharynx  and  normally  rests  against  the  tongue  when  at  rest  and  in 
sleep.  When  the  soft  palate  is  raised,  the  mouth  and  pharynx  form 
a  continuous  passage. 

The  pharynx  is  a  resonance  chamber,  and  the  center  of  secondary 
vibrations.  It  extends  up  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  has  three 
outer  air  passages;  the  two  nostrils  and  the  mouth.  The  soft  palate 
may  close  either  the  nostrils  or  the  passage  from  the  mouth,  but  not 
both  at  the  same  time.  If  the  soft  palate  relaxes  and  closes  neither 
of  the  passages,  the  result  is  audible  breathing,  snoring,  and  nasality. 
From  the  pharynx,  two  passages  open  downward:  one  through  the 
larynx  and  trachea  into  the  lungs,  which  passage  is  always  open 
except  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  the  other  passage  is  through 
the  esophagus  into  the  stomach. 

(6)  (Swallowing)  These  parts  of  the  tone  passage  coordinate 
in  three  functions,  breathing,  voice  production,  and  swallowing. 
There  can  be  no  swallowing  unless  the  tongue  functions,  Curry  says.1 
The  back  of  the  tongue  raises  and  touches  the  narrow  passage  from 
the  mouth  to  the  pharynx,  the  fauces,  and,  as  if  it  were  an  electric 
starter,  swallowing  follows  in  a  mysterious  way.  According  to  this 
explanation,  then,  the  speech  organs  also  have  important  parts  to 
play  in  the  process  of  eating  and  drinking.  Thus  it  is  important  that 
one  should  relax  the  set  of  muscles  not  needed  in  the  process  being 
performed.  For  example,  in  speaking  one  should  relax  the  back  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  a  serious  fault  when  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the 
muscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  masticate  and  swallow,  are  used  in 
speaking.  They  constrict  and  obstruct  the  tone  passage.  When 
one  opens  the  mouth  to  take  food,  the  jaw  is  pulled  down  or  actively 
opened,  while  the  back  of  the  tongue  rises  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  soft  palate  closes  the  passage  into  the  thorax.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  mouth  is  opened  for  tone  production,  it  is  a  passive  process. 
The  jaw  is  not  pulled  down,  but  it  drops  passively.  It  is  a  surrender 
or  withdrawing  of  the  will,  or  what  Delsarte  calls  “decomposition.” 
Most  of  the  faults  of  tone  production,  Curry  says,  are  caused  by 
the  failure  to  use  only  the  set  of  muscles  needed,  while  all  others, 
because  of  this  failure,  are  relaxed.  Constrictions  are  sure  to  follow. 
If  any  parts  do  not  function  properly,  individual  attention  must 
be  given  them.  But  unless  there  are  rather  serious  faults  with 
individual  parts  of  the  tone  passage,  they  should  all  be  trained  as  a 
unit,  for  the  tone  passage  works  as  a  unit.  If  all  parts  are  normal, 

1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  128. 
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then  one  may  only  have  to  work  for  openness  of  the  passage,  and 
thus  all  parts  will  be  trained  in  the  education  of  the  pharynx. 

b.  Articulation  and  the  elements  of  speech.  When  the  organs  of 
the  tone  passage  function  properly  in  the  production  of  tone,  Curry 
says,  then  we  are  ready  for  work  in  articulation.  Good  speech,  he 
says,  is  in  the  mouth,  not  in  the  throat.  Therefore,  such  defects 
as  nasality,  throatiness,  flatness,  hardness,  and  huskiness,  must 
be  corrected  by  work  upon  tone  production,  before  the  actual  work  of 
improving  speech  can  be  begun.  He  says  that  we  can  easily  see  that 
the  requisites  of  good  speech  are  the  same  as  those  of  good  tone, 
which  are  opening  of  the  tone  passage,  freedom  from  constriction,  and 
richness  in  vibration.  Now  let  us  turn  from  the  parts  and  functions 
of  the  tone  passage  to  elements  of  sounds  of  conventional  language. 


(1)  (Sounds  and  symbols)  We  find  difficulty  in  studying  the 
sounds  of  the  English  language,  Curry  says,  because  we  have  double 
the  number  of  sounds  as  there  are  letters.  He  says  that  there  are 
forty-five,  and  possibly  more,  distinct  elements  in  English  speech, 
for  which  we  have  but  twenty-six  letters,  and  some  of  those  stand 
for  no  distinct  sound.1  Thus  “c”  is  either  “s"  or  “k,”  and  the  “h” 
has  no  fixed  position  for  the  following  vowel.  Likewise,  when  we 
count  out  the  “j,”  “q,”  and  “x,”  there  are  left  but  twenty-one  signs 
which  must  stand  for  all  the  elemental  sounds,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
glides  and  compounds.  The  result  is  a  complex  doubling  of  elements 
and  also  the  assignment  of  several  sounds  to  each  vowel. 


(2)  (Elements  of  speech)  The  elements  of  speech  have  been 
divided  usually  into  vowels  and  consonants,  but  Curry  says  that 
this  division  is  not  complete  and  we  must  add  the  “glide.”  What 
are  the  differences  between  these  elements?  The  word  vowel  comes 
from  the  same  root  as  voice,  which  is  “voco,”  meaning  to  “call.” 
Curry  says  that  the  voice  reveals  itself  primarily  through  vowels, 
and  that  the  human  being  can  make  scarecely  any  vowel  sound  which 
may  not  be  a  vowel  sound.2  A  vowel  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
outflow  of  tone,  so  the  tone  passage  should  be  as  open  as  possible. 
Changes  from  vowel  to  vowel  are  due  to  the  shaping  of  the  tone 
passage  by  the  action  of  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  and  the  lips.  The 
tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  speech  used  in  shaping  the  vowels. 
Curry  discusses  vowels  under  the  divisions  made  by  Professor  Bell, 
which  are  based  on  the  various  positions  of  the  tongue  in  making  the 
sound.  He  classified  them  as  “back  of  the  tongue,”  “middle  of  the 

1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  200. 

2  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  403. 
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tongue,”  and  “front  of  the  tongue”  vowels.  Each  part  of  the  tongue 
is  given  different  degrees  of  height,  and  also  a  widening  action,  which 
modifies  the  vowels  so  that,  aside  from  nasal  action,  thirty-six  dis¬ 
tinct  vowel  positions  are  distinguished.1  While  the  vowel  requires 
an  open  tone  passage,  the  consonant2  is  formed  by  a  quick  obstructive 
action  of  the  organs.  A  consonant,  as  indicated  by  its  etymology, 
“sounding  with,”  is  something  that  is  always  joined  to  a  vowel.  To 
sound- a  consonant  with  a  vowel,  there  is  a  sudden  juxtaposition  and 
an  immediate  return  from  this  into  a  vowel  position,  or  a  passive 
condition  of  the  organs.  The  consonants  are  more  simple  than  the 
vowels.  Curry  divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  pharyngeal  or 
breath  consonants,  which  have  no  vocal  element  except  what  is  found 
in  the  vowel  supporting  them,  and  the  laryngeal  or  voice  consonants, 
which  have  voice  during  their  obstructive  action.  The  letter  “p”  is 
a  breath  consonant,  while  “b”  is  a  voice  consonant.3 

Somewhere  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant,  and  having 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  each,  is  the  glide.  It  has  the  character 
of  a  vowel,  but  is  indefinite,  secondary  to  a  vowel,  and  cannot  form 
a  syllable.  As  an  example,  in  the  word  “dare”  the  central  sound  is 
the  vowel  “a”  followed  by  a  glide.  The  final  “r”  has  become,  in  good 
English,  rather  a  glide  than  a  consonant.4  The  glide  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  studying  dialect,  for  every  language  has  certain  glides 
marking  the  native  speaker,  which  are  the  last  to  be  mastered  by 
the  foreigner. 

(3)  (Articulation)  In  order  that  vowels,  consonants,  and 
glides  may  be  given  their  proper  place  in  speech,  one  must  first  learn 
to  recognize  the  sounds  by  the  ear  and  to  pronounce  those  sounds  by 
the  voice.  One  of  the  first  aids  is  the  spelling  phonetically  of  some 
simple  sentences,  according  to  Curry.  He  says  that  there  are  few 
subjects  so  misunderstood  as  the  development  of  articulation,  and 
that  the  exercises  commonly  adopted  for  this  purpose  cause  con¬ 
striction  and  hardness.  He  further  says  that  the  chief  part  of  this 
mistake  is  made  in  regard  to  consonants,  for  the  work  of  articulation 
has  been  mainly  directed,  not  on  securing  good  tone  as  material  of 
speech  by  developing  free,  open  vowels,  but  rather  to  the  getting  of 
vigorous  consonants.  The  result  is  labored,  constricted  speech,  with 
a  narrowing  and  squeezing  of  the  vowels.  He  says,  “The  whole 
syllable  or  word,  with  its  consonants  and  vowels,  starts  as  one  with 

1  Foundations  of  Expression ,  p.  194. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  193,  and  cf.  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  403. 

3  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  194;  and  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  409. 

4  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  193;  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  405. 
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the  breath  from  the  diaphragm,  and  as  tone  from  the  larynx.  The 
elements  are  shaped,  separated,  or  discriminated  only  in  the  mouth."1 
From  these  facts,  he  says,  we  can  see  that  not  only  must  vocal  training 
precede  development  of  articulation,  but  that  vowels  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  consonants,  and  must  underlie  the  whole  word. 
Anyway,  he  says,  the  greatest  need  of  most  persons  is  not  consonant, 
but  vowel  action.  There  is  but  little  use  in  working  upon  consonants 
until  the  vowels  are  made  open  and  free,  and  when  this  is  done  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  for  harmony  and  balance  of  consonants  and 
vowels  to  follow  naturally. 

The  organs  of  speech  in  the  mouth  deal,  not  only  with  articulation, 
the  correct  production  of  elements,  but  also  with  enunciation,  which 
means  the  proper  moulding  of  the  elements  or  sounds  into  words  by 
correct  action  of  the  organs,  and  likewise  with  pronunciation,  which 
implies  accent  and  vocal  quantity.2  When  the  sounds  are  moulded 
into  words,  it  is  accent  that  determines  the  relation  of  syllables. 


1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  411. 

2  Foundations  of  Expression,  p.  200:  "Enunciation  is  the  right  production  of  all  the  elements  of  speech. ”  “Ar¬ 
ticulation  refers  to  the  enunciation  of  consonants;  pronunciation  adds  the  element  of  accentuation  to  enunciation.’’ 
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EXERCISES  USED  IN  TRAINING 
A.  Why  Training? 

In  this  discussion  we  have  pointed  out  that  Curry  says  that  the 
speech  instrument  has  many  parts,  that  each  part  has  its  special 
function  to  perform,  and  that  each  part  must  work  in  harmony  and 
coordination  with  all  other  parts.  Also  that  constriction  of  parts 
often  occurs  and  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  and  improve 
the  parts.  Thus  training  is  applied,  and  he  says,  “All  training  aims 
to  open  the  channels  of  expression  and  to  develop  the  genuine  action 
of  every  faculty  and  power,  spontaneous  as  well  as  deliberative.”1 

He  further  says  that  man  has  discovered  that  there  are  two  oppos¬ 
ing  tendencies  in  all  nature.  Following  certain  natural  laws  man 
develops  upward;  he  improves  and  grows.  But  following  certain 
other  natural  laws  he  degenerates  in  the  scale  of  development. 
“Training  is  a  process  of  preventing  perversion  or  degeneracy,  of 
stabli  jhjng  normal  conditions,  and  stimulating  advancement  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  growth  and  development.”2  Of  these 
two  tendencies  Curry  holds  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
voice  and  body  to  respond  to  thought  and  emotion.  However, 
merely  possessing  an  idea  or  an  emotion  does  not  necessarily  cause 
their  natural  sign,  unless  the  organism  and  the  voice  are  in  a  normal 
and  responsive  condition.3  Because  most  people  have  not  developed 
normally,  but  rather  are  timid  and  inhibited  and  have  constrictions 
and  defects,  Curry  directs  us  to  the  practice  of  exercises,  and  says, 
“It  is  necessary  to  return  again  and  again  to  organic  conditions  and 
systematically  to  practice  exercises  for  the  development  of  both 
voice  and  body.”4 

Consequently  training  is  carried  on  by  means  of  exercises.  The 
application  of  exercises  to  training  of  the  voice  should  be  based  on 
an  understanding  of  the  vocal  mechanism  and  the  relation  of  part 
with  part  in  producing  tone.  Also  one  must  realize  that  just  any 
meaningless  actions  or  tones  are  not  helpful  exercises.  Exercise 

1  Province  of  Exp.,  p.  98. 

2  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  47. 

3  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  219. 

4  Foundations  of  Exp.,  p.  69. 
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without  thought  or  special  attention  to  the  fundamental  conditions 
for  the  tone  production  will  do  little  or  no  good,  and  may  do  harm. 
The  aim  and  first  step  in  all  training  is  to  awaken  interest  and  to 
inspire.  Speaking,  like  every  other  art,  has  a  technique  which  must 
be  mastered,1  and  in  its  mastery  the  mind  must  be  awakened  to 
speak  correctly,  for  to  do  that  we  must  think  correctly. 

B.  Exercise  and  Their  Functions 

1.  Two  Elements  of  Every  Exercise 

In  all  practice  there  are  two  elements  which  may  be  considered  as 
two  parts  of  an  exercise  or  as  two  kinds  of  exercises.2  The  primary 
element  is  the  accentuation  of  the  cause  — thought  and  feeling. 
When  the  attention  is  primarily  on  the  mental  cause  of  expression, 
we  have  a  psychic  exercise.  The  second  element  is  the  means  of 
expression,  the  control  and  the  right  action  of  the  organs.  When 
the  attention  is  focused  upon  the  specific  and  fundamental  actions 
and  conditions,  we  have  a  technical  exercise.3 

Both  elements  are  employed  in  each  exercise.  But,  since,  as  was 
said  in  Chapter  II,  there  should  be  simultaneous  development,  the 
focus  of  attention  is  shifted  interchangeably  between  cause  and 
means,  as  needed.  One  is  emphasized  or  accentuated  more  than 
the  other.  Psychic  exercise  must  be  used  to  awaken  the  cause,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  action  be  spontaneous.  But  no  exercise  should 
be  vague  or  indefinite.  A  technical  exercise  is  the  direct  accentuation 
of  the  part  to  secure  direct  action.  By  direct  action  specific  defects 
are  more  adequately  corrected.  After  abnormalities  are  corrected 
and  we  have  the  instrument  attuned,  the  preliminary  technical 
exercises  must  be  forgotten  in  the  act  of  expression.  The  psychic 
exercise  is  practiced  both  before  and  after  the  technical  exercise, 
and  is  carried  on  in  the  act  of  expression.  During  practice  the 
psychic  exercise  prevents  the  technical  work  from  becoming  me¬ 
chanical,  perfunctory,  and  artificial. 

All  exercise  should  be  practiced  in  the  spirit  of  play,  for  play  is 
the  result  of  spontaneous  desire  for  action.  Curry  says,  “The 
voice  demands  a  diffusion  of  emotion  into  all  parts,  the  awakening 
and  harmonizing  of  almost  all  activities  of  mind  and  body,  and  this 
is  secured  best  by  the  spirit  of  play  brought  under  control.”4 

1  The  Smile ,  p.  78;  “Technique  is  the  true  mode  of  revealing  mental  actions,  the  best  way  of  conveying  im 
pressions.” 

2  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  90. 

3  Foundations  of  Exp.,  p.  17:  “A  technical  exercise  is  some  fundamental  action  to  be  correctly  practiced  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  principle.” 

4  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  72. 
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2.  A  True  Exercise 

What  are  the  requisits  of  a  true  exercise?  Curry  gives  eight 
tests  of  an  exercise,  all  of  which  must  follow  the  principle  that  all 
training  is  application  of  the  processes  of  nature  for  the  improvement 
of  an  organism.  He  states  the  requirements  as  follows:1 

1.  A  true  exercise  must  have  point. 

2.  A  true  exercise  points  from  the  abnormal  toward  the  normal. 

3.  The  exercise  must  localize  function. 

4.  The  true  exercise  will  develop  the  primary  or  distinctive 
actions  of  each  agent  concerned. 

5.  A  vocal  exercise  will  be  helpful  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  a  fundamental  action. 

6.  The  true  exercise  coordinates  the  actions  of  different  parts. 

7.  A  true  vocal  exercise  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  actions 
as  with  conditions. 

8.  The  true  exercise  must  be  practiced  with  great  care,  with 
attention,  imagination,  and  feeling  to  accomplish  the  best 
results. 

a.  A  true  exercise  must  have  point*  An  exercise  cannot  be  given 
for  general  development,  but  must  be  for  a  specific  purpose.  One 
must  know  what  part  needs  development  and  then  give  a  definite 
action  which  will  develop  the  part  or  function  necessary.  Usually 
the  simplest  exercises  are  best. 

b.  A  true  exercise  points  from  the  abnormal  toward  the  normal .3 
An  exercise  is  needed  because  of  wrong  practices  and  habits  which 
cause  perversions  and  departure  from  the  normal.  One  must 
endeavor  to  correct  negative  conditions  in  a  positive  way.  Very 
abnormal  conditions  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
in  order  to  correct  the  fault.  Consciousness  of  a  fault  is  but  a 
temporary  expedient  and  if  possible  one  should  secure  the  sense  of 
the  normal  without  any  relation  to  the  abnormal.  If  one’s  voice  is 
moderately  normal  his  attention  should  not  be  called  directly  to 
vocal  faults.  Rather  the  student  should  be  made  to  feel  the  positive 
attitude,  the  sense  of  possibilities,  which  will  help  to  awaken  normal 
conditions.  A  true  exercise  should  arouse  enthusiasm,  courage,  and 
confidence. 

c.  The  exercise  must  localize  function .4  Each  part  of  the  body 
must  be  trained  to  discharge  its  definite  function.  An  exercise 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  48-55. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  48. 

3  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  49. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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must  teach  one  to  act  by  parts.  Parts  necessary  to  the  action  should 
be  active,  while  parts  not  needed  should  be  passive  or  else  relaxed. 
Each  part  should  be  trained  to  perform  its  definite  function,  and  not 
to  perform  functions  belonging  to  other  parts.  For  example,  muscles 
whose  function  belongs  to  swallowing  should  not  be  used  in  tone 
production. 

d.  The  true  exercise  will  develop  the  primary  or  distinctive  actions 
of  each  agent  concerned .x  The  distinctive  actions  of  the  lips  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  for  example,  must  be  practiced  precisely.  Loose  and 
careless  practice,  working  the  lips  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  does  not 
develop  distinctness  in  articulation  so  much  as  it  develops  mouthing. 
Distinctness  in  the  actions  of  each  part  concerned  in  speech  should 
be  worked  upon  directly  and  improvement  can  be  initiated. 

e.  A  vocal  exercise  will  he  helpful  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  accentua¬ 
tion  of  a  fundamental  action .2  Some  fundamental  actions  may  be 
distinctive  for  one  process  and  some  for  another.  For  instance,  the 
lips  may  move  in  many  ways,  but  only  a  few  are  necessary 
for  speech.  Therefore,  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned,  those  move¬ 
ments  which  are  necessary  are  fundamental,  while  the  others  are 
accidental  or  secondary.  We  secure  control  over  the  lips  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  development  or  accentuation  of  the  fundamental  actions, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  accidental  actions.  Curry  says  that 
fundamental  actions  are  always  simple,  while  accidental  ones  are 
usually  complex. 

f.  The  true  exercise  coordinates  the  actions  of  different  parts*  One 
may  practice  on  a  particular  action  of  the  tongue,  let  us  say,  in 
pronouncing  a  certain  sound,  then  find  that  in  speech  that  action 
does  not  work  well.  The  “t”  may  be  practiced  alone  until  perfectly 
pronounced,  but  in  speech  it  may  be  labored  and  exaggerated.  There 
must  be  no  exaggeration  of  one  part  in  exercises,  but  rather  an 
accentuation  and  union  of  all.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
each  part,  but  it  must  also  be  coordinated  with  the  other  parts. 

g.  A  true  vocal  exercise  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  actions  as 
with  conditions.4  Conditions  are  established  by  the  practice  of 
distinctive  actions,  just  as  an  instrument  is  tuned  by  certain  actions 
and  the  result  or  the  attuned  instrument  is  a  condition.  Right 
tone  conditions  are  secured  when  fundamental  actions  of  different 
agents  are  rightly  coordinated  and  brought  into  response  to  the 
mind.  One  may  open  the  tone  passage  and  he  may  take  breath 

1  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

2  Mind  and  Voice.,  p.  51. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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correctly,  and  yet  not  have  proper  tone  conditions.  The  correct 
conditions  result  only  when  the  two  actions  are  both  simultaneous 
and  cooordinated.  Since  the  voice  is  the  result  of  conditions  of  the 
entire  body,  each  local  exercise  must  have  some  relation  to  the  whole. 

h.  The  true  exercise  must  he  practiced  with  great  care,  with  attention, 
imagination,  and  feeling,  to  accomplish  the  best  results.1  Thought 
and  feeling  must  be  put  into  the  action  in  a  way  that  will  establish 
conditions.  A  teacher  should  endeavor  to  inspire  a  student  to 
employ  imagination  and  feeling  even  n  the  practice  of  technical 
and  mechanical  exercises. 


3.  Specific  Exercises 

One  may  at  once  question  how  natural  actions  may  be  used  as 
exercises,  and  if  there  are  any  fundamental  actions  which  will  fulfill 
all  these  requirements.  Curry  says  that  attention,2  the  exclamation, 
and  the  lyric  poem,  are  three  examples  of  the  true  exercise.3  They 
will  be  discussed  in  turn  followed  by  other  types  of  exercises.  Since 
training  in  expression  is  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  exercises,  Curry 
has  given  much  space  in  his  books  to  exercises  arranged  as  he  would 
have  them  used.  All  the  exercises  for  vocal  training  given  by  him 
may  be  found  in  his  book,  Mind  and  Voice,  in  which  he  offers  one 
hundred  and  five  exercises  arranged  in  order  to  be  practiced  for 
specific  needs.  He  gives  attention  to  one  part  or  function  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  by  using  certain  exercises,  then  to  another  part 
and  another,  then  perhaps  returning  to  a  former  part  and  repeating 
an  exercise,  all  the  time  working  for  coordination  of  parts.  There¬ 
fore,  although  one  hundred  and  five  exercises  are  given,  they  are 
merely  variations  or  repetitions  of  about  eleven  different  exercises. 
Let  us  see  what  these  different  types  of  specific  exercises  are. 

a.  Attention.  Attention,  says  Curry,  is  a  fundamental  action4 
which  may  be  practiced  as  an  exercise.  Such  practice  is  necessary 
for  one  who  "mouths”  wTords  without  thinking  as  he  speaks,  or  one 
who  is  bombastic.  This  exercise  requires  concentration  upon  one 
idea  until  a  definite  mental  conception  is  formed  and  felt.  Poems, 
which  present  a  series  of  individual  ideas,  are  to  be  used.  The 

1  Mind  and  Voice ,  p.  54. 

2  Attention  is  also  discussed  as  a  part  of  the  mental  process  under  the  heading,  “Mental  Process  of  Impression,’’ 
p.  14. 

3  Mind  and  Voice,  pp.  54-69. 

4  Foundations  of  Exp.,  p.  17.  “A  fundamental  is  a  primary  truth,  action,  or  condition  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  other  elements.”  “An  accidental  is  a  secondary  fact,  truth,  condition,  action,  or  modulation  which  is  more  external 
and  conditioned.” 
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speaker  is  required  to  think  and  deliver  one  thought,  and  then  to 
pause1  to  formulate  the  next  thought  to  be  delivered.  The  speaker 
must  think  during  the  period  of  silence,  for  if  not  it  is  merely  a  hesita¬ 
tion  instead  of  a  pause. 

b.  Exclamation.  The  second  type  of  exercise  to  be  discussed 
is  the  exclamation  which  is  used  to  secure  coordination  of  mind, 
voice,  and  body.3  An  exclamation  is  a  direct  effect  of  an  impression 
and  may  be  a  mere  outcry.  It  is  spontaneous  and  a  union  of  tone, 
words,  and  action,  and  though  it  may  be  but  a  single  sound  it  may 
vaguely  convey  an  entire  idea.  A  surprise  causing  an  exclamation 
will  cause  simultaneous  taking  of  breath  and  opening  of  the  tone 
passage  and  expansion  of  the  body,  in  response  to  action  of  the  mind. 
Thus  it  causes  the  fundamentally  correct  preparation  for  tone.  The 
exclamation  is  simple,  practical,  and  elemental,  for  it  expresses  a 
single  idea  or  a  definite  situation.  It  is  a  good  exercise  to  develop 
mental  and  emotional  activity  and  responsiveness  of  the  vocal 
organism,  which  must  be  made  to  respond  to  a  definite,  concrete 
idea,  or  situation.  One  may  be  a  scholar  with  ability  to  think 
abstractly,  but  be  a  poor  speaker  because  he  lacks  the  power  to 
coordinate  thinking  and  feeling,  and  to  bring  his  faculties  together 
so  that  a  general  idea  may  be  expressed  definitely.  Poems  con¬ 
taining  exclamations  are  given  for  practice. 

c.  Poems.  The  third  variety  of  specific  exercise  is  the  lyric 
poem.  More  than  any  other  exercise  for  developing  the  powers 
of  expression,  Curry  uses  quotations  from  all  literature  and  especially 
from  poetry.3  In  no  instance  is  an  exercise  given  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  part  or  function  of  the  vocal  machine,  but  that  it  is 
followed  by  one  or  more  selections  to  be  read  aloud.  In  the  book, 
Mind  and  Voice,  about  half  of  the  exercises  are  poems  which  are  used 
for  their  various  qualities  without  being  prefaced  by  other  exercises. 
Others  of  the  author’s  books  are  given  almost  entirely  to  selections 
for  interpretation.  He  says  that  the  best  exercises  for  vocal  develop¬ 
ment  are  the  reading  aloud  of  lyric  poetry.  A  lyric  presents  one 
impression  intensely  realized  and  felt;  it  is  a  product  of  imagination, 
and  contains  at  least  one  universal  emotion.  Simple  and  animated 
lyrics  should  first  be  practiced  with  an  attempt  to  re-create  the 
imagination  of  the  student,  establish  proper  breathing,  and  make 
the  body  and  voice  more  responsive  to  the  mind. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  24.  We  might  formulate  the  following  definitions  from  Curry's  discussion:  a.  Pause  is  a  period 
of  silence  due  to  mental  activity.  The  speaker  takes  time  to  think  of  what  he  shall  say  next  and  gives  the  audience 
time  to  think  of  what  he  has  already  said.  b.  Hesitation  is  a  period  of  silence  due  to  inability  to  think. 

2  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  53. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  071. 
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d.  Breathing.  A  fourth  kind  of  exercise  which  has  a  very  im¬ 
portant  place  in  this  system  of  training  is  that  of  breathing  and 
breath  control.  Several  exercises  in  the  book,  Mind  and  Voice,  are 
given  for  physical  development  to  insure  proper  breathing  and 
breath  control,  and  while  some  attention  to  breathing  is  given  in 
every  one  of  Curry’s  books,  his  How  to  Add  Ten  Years  to  Your  Life 
is  entirely  given  to  physical  exercises  and  their  application.  The 
aim  in  all  these  exercises  is  to  secure  flexible  coordination  of  all  parts. 
When  some  part  does  not  function  properly,  a  technical  exercise  is 
applied  to  remedy  the  specific  trouble,  and  then  the  part  must  be 
trained  to  function  in  unity  and  harmony  with  all  other  parts. 

e.  Open  tones.  "A”  and  other  open  tones  make  up  the  fifth 
class  of  exercises.  This  one  is  used  in  various  ways  throughout  the 
whole  study.  It  is  applied  to  cure  constrictions  in  the  throat  by 
developing  a  wide,  open,  passive  tone  passage.  This  exercise  is 
used  to  develop  purity  and  tone  projection. 

f.  Laughter.  A  sixth  type  of  exercise  is  that  of  laughter.  This 
exercise  is  to  strengthen  and  make  more  flexible  the  motive  power 
of  the  voice,  the  diaphragm.  Natural  laughter  is  encouraged  and 
in  the  exercise  one  should  approach  natural  laughter  as  near  as 
possible. 

g.  Command.  Another  kind  of  exercise  to  be  practiced,  the 
command,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  word  "go”  given  with  decided 
emphasis.  Also  counting  slowly  but  vigorously  is  used  in  this  type 
of  exercise.  This  practice  is  for  the  development  of  proper  prepara¬ 
tion,  tone,  and  release.  For  proper  tone  production  without  in¬ 
terference  between  life  and  voice  breathing,  there  must  be  prepara¬ 
tion  for  speech,  then  the  emission  of  a  tone,  a  word,  or  a  group  of 
words,  and  following  this  must  come  a  certain  volitional  release  of 
the  inspiratory  muscles  so  that  the  recoil  of  the  diaphragm  and  other 
parts  to  life  breathing  is  easy  and  natural. 

h.  Head  resonance.  The  eighth  type  of  exercise  is  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  education  of  the  soft  palate  so  that  one  may  secure 
nasal  and  head  resonance  in  tone.  This  exercise  makes  use  of  the 
consonants  m,  n,  ng,  1,  z,  r,  th,  ung,  practiced  separately  and  then 
alternated  in  practice  with  "ah”  and  other  tones. 

i.  Physical.  Several  exercises  are  given  for  physical  relaxation. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  muscles  to  work  when  needed  and 
to  relax  when  not  needed.  Also  many  physical  exercises  are  given, 
Curry  says,  to  improve  health,  for  any  lack  of  health  hinders  ex¬ 
pression. 
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j.  Pitch.  Exercises  are  given  in  pitch  and  inflection.  This  is 
not  only  for  aid  in  coordination  of  preparatory  actions,  but  also  to 
correct  faults  in  melody. 

k.  Starts.  The  eleventh  type  of  exercise  is  for  the  development 
of  coordination  in  the  initiation  of  tone  and  its  modulation  by  the 
organs  of  speech.  Practice  is  given  in  articulation  and  pronunciation 
and  enunciation.  But  more  attention  is  given  to  the  initiation  of 
tone  and  practicing  what  Curry  calls  “starts.”  He  says,  “Starting 
tone  is  the  most  technical  and  fundamental  exercise  in  this  book, 
(Mind  and  Voice )  and  should  be  made  the  central  point  in  every 
successive  step  taken. ”1  All  technical  exercises  should  center  in  the 
right  initiation  of  tone,  just  as  the  psychic  exercises  center  in  the 
mental  processes.  The  aim  of  the  exercise  of  “starts”  is  to  bring 
the  vocal  bands  together,  ready  for  vibration,  at  the  instant  when  the 
breath  column  starts,  and  thus  prevent  the  waste  of  breath,  and 
noise.  Curry  does  not  believe  in  the  “shock  of  the  glottis,”  which 
he  calls  the  false  start.  He  says  that  it  irritates  the  throat.  Instead, 
he  says  the  best  exercise  to  begin  with  is  “lah”  followed  later  by 
other  open  tones  and  then  by  consonants.  These  are  to  be  practiced 
with  ease  and  no  shock  whatever. 


1  Mind  and  Voice,  p.  188. 
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EVALUATION 

The  next  step  is  an  evaluation  of  Curry’s  system  of  training  in 
expression  by  three  means:  1,  by  comparing  certain  phases  of  his 
work  with  other  authors;  2,  by  showing  his  influence  upon  certain 
authors  in  this  field;  and  3,  by  offering  a  brief  criticism  of  the  system 
as  a  whole,  pointing  out  what  seem  to  be  the  shortcomings  and  the 
virtues. 

A .  Comparison 
1.  Woolbert 

a.  Psychology.  Curry  and  Woolbert1  agree  that  speech-training 
is  for  the  whole  man;  body,  voice,  and  mental  mechanism,  and  that 
speech  is  a  process  of  the  entire  organism.  They  further  agree  that 
speech  training  must  be  psychological  in  foundation,  but  they  differ 
widely  in  their  views  on  psychology. 

Curry,  as  cited  previously,  holds  that  the  mind  is  the  center  and 
that  the  aim  in  training  is  to  render  the  voice  and  body  flexible  and 
responsive  to  the  mind.  But  in  contrast  with  this  view,  Woolbert 
says  that  if  a  speaker  would  improve  so  as  to  reveal  meaning  or 
thought,  let  him  first  master  the  body  and  thus  open  the  way  to 
speech;  next  master  speech,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  language;  last 
master  language  and  thus  open  the  way  to  meaning.2  This  conflict 
arises  from  a  different  interpretation  of  nature’s  process,  both  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  following  the  natural  plan.  Curry  maintains  that  expression 
must  be  developed  according  to  the  great  law  of  all  nature,  which  is 
from  cause  to  effect,  from  the  center  to  the  surface,  from  within 
outward.  Woolbert  says  that  one  must  follow  nature’s  steps,  first  to 
master  action,  then  speech,  then  words,  and  then  meaning,  which 
of  course  is  beginning  on  the  surface  and  working  to  the  center,  or 
from  without  inward.  However,  he  says  that  students  studying  speech 
move  in  both  directions,  from  within  out,  and  from  without  in,3  for 
they  daily  add  to  their  store  of  meanings. 

There  is  a  second  fundamental  disagreement  in  the  psychological 
viewpoint  of  these  two  authors.  Curry  holds  that  the  mind  is  separate 

1  Cf.  Woolbert,  “The  Fundamentals  of  Speech." 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

3  Cf.  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  p.  0. 
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and  distinct  from  voice  and  bodily  action.  Woolbert  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  belief.  He  states  that,  of  psychologists,  he  is  out¬ 
spokenly  behavioristic,1  which  he  explains  as  meaning  the  co-operative 
activity  of  the  entire  organism;  a  revelation  of  personality  which  he 
defines  as  giving  a  picture  compounded  of  thinking  apparatus, 
emotional  machinery,  muscular  activity,  and  body-wide  participating 
parts  —  voice,  brain,  muscles,  trunk,  and  limbs.  He  holds  that  no 
division  exists  between  mind,  voice,  and  bodily  action,  but  rather, 
that  man  is  an  organism  which  not  only  feels  and  acts  as  a  whole, 
but  also  thinks  and  speaks  as  a  unit.  He  says,  '‘It  is  speaking  entirely 
within  bounds  to  say  that  we  think  all  over  our  bodies  —  head,  trunk, 
arms,  legs,  hands,  feet.  More  than  this,  we  register  our  thoughts,  and 
even  the  casual  observer  can  read  them.”2 

b.  Phases  of  speech  and  training.  In  spite  of  their  disagreements 
in  psychology,  Curry  and  Woolbert  agree  in  the  division  of  speech 
into  four  phases,  viz.,  thought,  words,  voice,  and  action.  But  again 
they  disagree  on  the  plan  of  training,  differing  on  the  order  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  four  phases.  Curry  believes  that  the  development  of 
mind,  voice,  and  body,  should  be  simultaneous;  also  that  the  mind  is 
the  center  of  all  procedure  in  expression  and  should  lead  in  the  process 
of  training.  His  fundamental  principles  are  the  same  for  all  ages  and 
degrees  of  advancement.  Woolbert  presents  what  he  calls  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  course  in  speech-training  for  students  of  the  upper  high  school 
grades  and  those  in  college,  all  of  whom,  he  says,  can  do  some  effective 
thinking,  but  little  effective  speaking.  Therefore,  for  these  students, 
at  least,  the  issue  as  to  good  and  bad  speech  is  one  of  oral  expression 
and  bodily  behavior  rather  than  one  of  mental  competence  and 
linguistic  ability.  So,  he  would  give  over  the  training  in  speech  to 
the  gaining  of  control  over  voice  and  action.  This  difference  in  the 
plan  of  training,  which  exists  between  these  two  men,  is  a  natural 
result  of  their  fundamentally  different  views  on  psychology. 

Again,  there  is  agreement  of  these  two  authors  on  this  point: 
Action  was  man’s  first  means  of  communication,  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  race,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  basis  of  man’s  expression 
of  thought.  However,  they  do  not  agree  thoroughly  on  the  meaning 
of  action,  and  its  place  in  expression.  As  shown  previously,  Curry 
calls  motion  the  weakest  part  of  action,  and  says  that  movement  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  be  expressive,  but  he  does  hold  that  a  certain 
amount  of  movement  is  desirable  and  very  helpful.  On  the  other 
hand  Woolbert3  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  action  primarily  as  a 

1  Cf.  Ibid.,  preface,  p.  1. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

3  Cf.  Ibid.,  Chapters  IV  and  V,  pp.  83-142. 
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matter  of  motion,  and  contends  that  movement  is  necessary  for  good 
speaking.  He  says,  “It  is  a  simple  fact  that  most  successful  speakers, 
men  who  actually  win  and  influence  audiences,  are,  on  the  platform, 
alert,  animated,  never  at  rest,  always  doing  something  with  arms, 
hands,  legs,  head,  and  face.”1  Again  he  says,  “The  most  acceptable 
speakers  speak  with  the  whole  body.”2 

2.  Mills 

a.  Breathing  and  breath  control.  In  comparing  Curry’s  ideas  on 
voice  production  and  breathing,  with  those  of  Mills,3  there  seems  to 
be  agreement  in  most  essential  points,  though  the  explanations  are 
worded  very  differently.  In  the  first  place,  Curry  states  that  the 
lungs  are  composed  of  elastic  cells  which  give  so  little  resistance  that 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  great  enough  to  force  the  air  into  them, 
but  that  they  do,  nevertheless,  exert  some  slight  pressure  toward 
expelling  the  air.  Added  to  this,  the  vital  organs  and  all  the  expira¬ 
tory  musfcles  exert  pressure  to  expel  the  breath.  Consequently  if 
there  were  no  restraint  the  breath  would  be  expelled  very  quickly. 
It  is  the  outgoing  stream  of  air,  he  says,  which  is  used  in  voice  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  must  be  economized.  Therefore  the  inspiratory 
muscles  should  not  relax  quickly,  as  soon  as  the  inspiration  is  finished, 
but  rather  they  should  relax  very  gradually,  so  that,  although  great 
pressure  is  exerted  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  the  stream  of  outgoing 
air  is  controlled. 

In  regard  to  the  lungs,  Mills  says,  “The  pressure  of  the  air  tends  of 
itself  to  expand  the  lungs,  which  are  highly  elastic,  even  when  one 
does  not  breathe  at  all.”4  It  seems  that  he  agrees  with  Curry  that  the 
lungs  are  of  elastic  material  which,  similar  to  a  rubber  balloon,  are 
easily  filled  with  air,  but  at  the  same  time  offer  some  resistance  and 
a  tendency  to  expel  the  air.  Both  authors  advocate  filling  the  lungs, 
expanding  in  all  directions,  but  never  practicing  beyond  the  point  of 
dizziness  or  strained  effort.  After  a  few  days’  practice  the  student 
should  practice  more  vigorously,  filling  his  lungs  to  the  fullest,  re¬ 
taining  the  breath  for  a  short  time,  and  then  in  the  slowest  and  most 
regular  fashion,  release  it,  the  purpose  being  the  development  of 
control.  In  training,  they  further  agree  that  the  speaker’s  attention 
must  be,  not  directly  upon  the  control  of  the  vocal  bands,  but  rather 
upon  the  control  of  the  outgoing  stream  of  air.  Mills  agrees  with 

1  Fundamentals  of  Speech,  p.  83. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  95. 

3  Cf.  Wesley  Mills,  Voice  Production  in  Singing  and  Speaking,  (Faurth  Edition). 

4  Voice  Production,  p.  49. 
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Curry  that  “The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  bands  are  caused  solely  by 
the  expiratory  current  of  air,  which  is  more  or  less  held  back  by  them, 
owing  to  their  approximation.  .  ,”1  Mills  states  that  breathing, 
so  far  as  voice  production  is  concerned,  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
causing  the  vocal  bands  to  vibrate.2  On  these  various  points  it 
seems  that  Mills  and  Curry  differ  very  little,  and  they  both  stress 
very  strongly  the  importance  of  economy  of  breath  in  making  tone, 
but  explain  it  in  a  different  manner.  What  Curry  calls  the  trans- 
cendance  of  the  inspiratory  over  the  expiratory  muscles,  or  sympa¬ 
thetic  retention  of  breath,  Mills  expresses  in  his  statement,  “The 
tone  should  come,  the  breath  must  tarry.’’3  At  least,  the  context  of 
their  discussions  conveys  the  same  idea,  and  they  each  assign  breath¬ 
ing  exercises  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

b.  Pitch ,  volume ,  and  quality.  In  the  treatment  of  the  elements 
of  tone,  pitch,  volume  and  quality,  the  disagreement  between  Curry 
and  Mills  is  more  apparent  than  actual.  Here  again  they  have  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  explaining  what  is  essentially  the  same  process.  Curry 
does  not  differ  with  Mill  when  the  latter  states  that  “Tones  have 
pitch ,  depending  on  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second;  volume 
(power),  depending  on  the  size  of  the  waves  or  vibrations,  and 
quality  (timbre),  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  waves.”4 

Curry  believes  that  the  pitch,  or  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
is  determined  wholly  by  the  vocal  bands,  while  Mills,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  the  position  taken  by  Scripture.  He  says,  “To 
Professor  Scripture  belongs  the  credit  of  determining  that  the 
resonance-chambers  determine  the  pitch  also.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  vocal  bands  so  beat  the  air  within  the  resonance  chambers 
as  to  determine  the  rate  of  vibrations  of  the  air  of  these  cavities,  and 
so  the  pitch  of  the  tone  produced.”6 

For  the  volume,  or  amplitude,  of  the  sound  waves  of  the  voice 
Curry  gives  all  credit  to  the  respiratory  system  and  the  vocal  bands. 
Mills,  however,  holds  that  tone  caused  by  the  vibration  of  two  such 
small  bands  as  the  vocal  cords  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very 
feeble,  and  that  without  a  resonator,  which  may  be  solid  or  hollow, 
the  sound  made  by  a  reed  or  tense  string  is  slight.6 

1  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

4  Voice  Production,  p.  136. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  148.  Physicists  would  tend  to  dispute  this,  holding  that  a  resonance  cavity  can  create  no  tone  of  its 
own.  Miller.  The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds,  Macmillan,  1922,  p.  241:  “The  effect  of  such  a  resonator  (the  mouth), 
having  certain  natural  period,  can  be  only  to  modify  the  intensity  and  phase  of  the  several  components  which  are 
already  present  in  the  sound  produced  by  the  vocal  cords;  the  resonator  cannot  originate  any  tone." 

Of.  cit.,  p.  179:  “A  resonator  does  not  create  any  sound;  it  can  only  take  up  the  energy  of  vibration  of  the  generator 
and  give  it  out  in  different  loudness.” 

6  Cf.  Mills,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
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Concerning  the  third  element  of  tone,  quality,  Curry  insists  that 
when  emotion  is  diffused  over  the  body,  it  causes  changes  in  the 
texture  of  the  muscles,  which  in  turn  produce  changes  in  the  texture 
(quality)  of  the  voice.  Mills  agrees  only  in  part,  holding  that  texture 
of  the  walls  of  the  resonators  helps  to  determine  the  quality  of  tone. 

Back  of  this  difference  of  opinion  on  the  cause  of  changes  in  quality 
is  the  real  disagreement,  which  causes  Curry  and  Mills  to  differ  as 
they  do  on  all  three  elements  of  tone.  Their  real  difference  is  in 
regard  to  resonance  and  resonance-chambers.  Curry  contends  that 
resonance  comes  from  the  chest  and  head  chambers,  and  in  fact  from 
the  whole  body.1  In  opposition  to  this  view,  Mills  holds  that  the 
resonating  chambers  of  importance  are  supra-glottic,  and  of  these  the 
"mouth,”  including  all  as  far  back  as  the  pharynx  and  the  nasal 
chambers  is  the  principal.2  He  believes  that  the  resonance-chambers 
are  the  important  factor  in  determining,  not  only  volume,  but  pitch 
and  quality  as  well.  He  says  that  these  supra-glottic  chambers 
cannot  be  correctly  likened  to  a  resonator  with  rigid  walls,  but  rather 
the  tension  of  the  resonators  varies  with  both  the  physical  and 
psychical  condition  of  the  individual,  and  this  variation  determines, 
in  a  sense,  both  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of  tone.3 

3.  Cumnock 

a.  Method.  Cumnock  agrees4  with  Curry  that  the  best  method 
of  training,  both  in  the  elements  of  speech  and  in  the  development 
of  ability  in  expression,  is  by  the  use  of  selections  from  literature. 
In  working  for  quality,  for  example,  Cumnock  says,  "Selections 
involving  the  sentiments  of  serenity,  beauty,  and  love,  are  best 
suited  for  exericses  in  vocal  purity.”5 

These  two  authors  also  agree  on  two  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles,  viz.,  that  impression  must  precede  expression,  and  that 
expression  cannot  well  be  taught  by  rule.  Cumnock  makes  clear  his 
stand  on  the  first  point  when  he  writes,  "In  every  sentence  there  are 
one  or  more  words  upon  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  turns. 
If  the  student  has  not  sufficient  intelligence  to  discover  these  words, 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  should  continue  his  preliminary  education.”6 

1  Stewart,  Acoustics,  1923,  (mimeographed),  p.  96:  ‘‘The  frequency  is  determined  by  the  tension,  length,  and 
mass  of  the  cords.  The  resonance  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose  controls  the  harmonies  that  are  emphasised 
and  give  the  quality  to  the  voice.” 

2  Cf.  66.  cit..  p.  52:  ‘‘In  case  of  the  voice,  the  resonance  cavities  are  found  in  the  larynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  pas¬ 
sages.  To  what  extent  the  sphenoid  sinuses  and  the  right  and  left  antrums  may  enter  into  the  resonance  of  the  voice 
is  not  known. 

3  Cf.  Mills,  op.  cit.,  p.  150. 

4  Cf.  Robert  McLean  Cummock,  Choice  Readings. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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Neither  can  we  mistake  his  meaning  when  he  tells  us  that  “A  knowl¬ 
edge,  then,  of  the  laws  of  Expression  is  necessary  to  the  intrepretation 
of  thought  .  .  .  No  merely  arbitrary  rules  are  of  value  here.”1 

B.  Influence 
1.  Bassett 

Some  authors  recognize  and  give  credit  to  Curry  for  the  influence 
of  his  principles  and  methods  upon  their  own  writings.  For  one, 
Bassett,2  in  the  preface  of  his  book  says,  “I  wish  to  express  my  sense 
of  appreciation  and  indebtedness  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry  but  for  whose 
sound,  keen,  and  stimulative  instruction  in  my  tentative  years,  this 
book  might  not  have  been  written.”3  Bassett’s  book  is  founded  upon 
the  principles  followed  by  Curry,  whose  influence  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  book.  One  feels  this  influence  in  such  passages  as, 
“The  causes  of  weak,  faulty,  inexpressive  speech  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  nature  and  mental  habits  of  the  individual;”4  or  when  one  ready, 
“Faulty  and  inadequate  expression  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  lax  and 
inadequate  thinking.  Correct  the  thought,  arouse  interest,  awaken 
the  mind  to  clear,  vigorous  action,  and  the  speech  will  take  care  of 
itself  pretty  well.”5 

2.  Chamberlain 

Chamberlain,6  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  makes  special  mention  of 
Curry  and  of  the  helpfulness  of  his  class-room  expositions.  Chamber- 
lain  shows  the  influence  of,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from, 
Curry’s  principles.  He  says,  “Elocution  is  a  study  of  thought 
processes  in  their  relation  to  utterance.”7  He  accepts  Curry’s 
principle  of  action  and  pantomime  when  he  says,  “Broadly  speaking, 
the  every  movement  of  the  body,  whether  directly  volitional  or  only 
habitual,  is  dominated  by  the  purpose  of  the  mind.”3  And  further, 
he  says,  “Let  it  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  mental  must  lead.”* 

C.  Criticism 

A  detailed  study  of  Curry’s  writings  shows  that  he  advanced  many 
good  principles  and  methods  of  training.  However,  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  task  to  discover  just  what  he  would  have  his  readers  believe. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

2  Cf.  Lee  Emerson  Bassett,  A  Handbook  of  Oral  Reading. 

3  Bassett,  oi>.  cit.,  p.  vi. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

6  Cf.  Chamberlain,  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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1.  Shortcomings 

a.  Presentation.  The  first  impression  is  that  Curry  did  not 
advance  enough  material  to  warrant  the  publication  of  fourteen 
books.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Mono¬ 
logue  and  Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  are  justifiable 
books,  on  the  grounds  that  they  represent  specific  application  of  his 
principles  and  methods,  and  if  it  likewise  be  granted  that  Classics  for 
Vocal  Expression ,  a  compilation  of  selections  for  interpretation,  and 
Poems ,  a  collection  of  his  own  poetry,  justify  themselves,  there  still 
remain  ten  books,  not  to  mention  his  magazine  articles,  all  discussing 
his  system  of  training  in  expression. 

Secondly,  there  is  not  sufficient  new  material  from  book  to  book 
to  justify  that  number  of  publications.  In  his  writings  he  is  verbose, 
for  it  seems  that  he  uses  many  words  when  a  few  would  suffice.  He  is 
guilty  of  repetition,  not  only  in  different  books,  but  also  in  the  same 
book.  The  repetitions  are  of  many  kinds,  including  statements, 
illustrations,  selections,  directions  for  exercises,  rules,  explanations, 
Rreferences,  quotations,  definitions,  and  all  the  principles  and  methods 
of  his  teachings. 

Moreover,  with  all  the  repetition,  the  meaning  is  not  always  clear, 
because  very  often  the  material  is  changed  just  enough  to  be  confus¬ 
ing.  The  most  confusion  is  caused  by  rules  which  are  repeated,  with 
something  added  or  subtracted ;  definitions,  which  at  one  time  make 
a  distinction  between  terms,  and  at  another  time  use  those  terms  as 
synonymous  or  the  one  to  define  the  other;  or  by  explanation  which 
change  in  order  or  arrangement  of  steps,  which  often  leaves  the 
meaning  very  obscure.  It  is  confusing  to  find  a  series  of  terms,  not 
of  the  same  class,  used  together  as  a  classification.  At  least  the  style 
lacks  simplicity  and  directness,  and  might  be  termed  verbose,  repeti¬ 
tious,  obscure,  and  indefinite. 

b.  Material.  So  far  as  the  material  itself  is  concerned,  it  seems 
that  the  shortcomings  or  omissions  are  greater  than  its  defects.  One 
shortcoming  in  material  is  the  very  inadequate  treatment  of  the 
psysiology  of  the  speech  mechanism.  For  example,  no  explanation  is 
given  by  Curry  which  clearly  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  true 
and  false  vocal  bands,  or  of  the  cartilages  and  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
However,  this  is  not  such  a  serious  omission  in  this  case  because 
physiology  holds  no  important  place  in  his  system  of  training. 

Possibly  the  most  noticeable  shortcoming  in  this  system  is  the 
uncertain  and  inadequate  explanation  of  the  mental  processes.  For 
example,  imagination  is  said  to  have  a  very  important  part  in  the 
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thought  process,  and  yet  the  reader  cannot  determine  exactly  what 
Curry  believes  imagination  to  be  or  what  its  relation  is  to  other 
steps  in  the  process  of  receiving  an  impression.  Since  the  whole 
system  centers  in  the  mind,  there  should  be  a  very  clear  and  definite 
explanation  of  the  various  steps  in  the  mental  processes. 

A  third  shortcoming,  which  might  be  called  a  defect,  is  that  the 
terminology  is  inadequate.  Terms  are  not  only  used  loosely  and 
without  definition,  but  they  are  also  used  inconsistently.  Therefore 
the  reader  is  never  certain  that  he  has  the  idea  which  Curry  had 
in  mind. 

2.  Virtues 

a.  Consistency.  In  spite  of  adverse  criticism  which  may  be 
offered,  the  system  certainly  has  virtues  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  However  many  discrepencies  there  may  be,  Curry  holds 
consistently  to  his  central  issues,  viz.,  that  all  expression  is  from 
within  outward ;  impression  must  precede  and  determine  all 
expression;  the  mind  must  lead  in  development  and  training;  and  at 
the  same  time  there  must  be  simultaneous  development  of  mind, 
voice,  and  action  of  the  body. 

b.  Balance.  When  the  whole  system  is  considered,  it  seems  that 
a  fairly  equitable  balance  of  time  and  attention  is  given  to  the  two 
phases:  impression,  or  the  mental  cause  of  expression;  and  the  means 
of  expression,  voice  and  action.  To  be  sure,  it  presents  a  fairly 
equitable  balance  only  to  those  who  accept  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  system.  It  certainly  is  woefully  out  of  balance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  behaviorist,  or  the  believer  in  the  mechanics  school  of 
training;  but  to  one  who  accepts  the  system,  the  time  and  attention 
seem  quite  equitably  balanced. 

3.  Contribution 

It  seems  that  this  system  of  training  tends  to  make  the  work  more 
sincere  and  worthwhile,  because  it  counteracts  artificiality,  thought¬ 
less  imitation,  and  mere  exhibition.  A  student  is  taught  to  get  the 
content  out  of  a  selection,  both  emotional  and  mental,  for  he  must 
feel  as  well  as  think.  Therefore  training  by  this  system  would  seem 
to  be  especially  good  for  the  speaker  who  is  indirect,  who  is  bombastic, 
a  declaimer  of  words,  or  the  one  who  drifts,  muses,  or  soliloquizes. 
This  system  tends  toward  the  development  of  directness,  simplicity, 
freedom,  and  unity  in  expression,  all  of  which  are  summed  up  by  the 
author  in  the  term  spontaneity,  which  he  says  embraces  the  principal 
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qualities  of  nature.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  system  of  expression, 
possibly  more  than  any  other  yet  devised,  co-ordinates  thought, 
emotion,  voice,  and  bodily  action. 

4.  Conclusion 

Curry  published  twelve  books  and  many  magazine  articles,  setting 
forth  and  discussing  his  principles  and  methods,  including  both 
specific  and  general  application  of  them  in  training  in  expression. 

His  fundamental  principles  are:  1.  All  impression  is  from  within 
outward;  and  2.  The  mind  is  the  center  and  cause  of  all  expression; 
or  in  other  words,  impression  must  precede  and  determine  all 
expression. 

His  methods  of  training  are  determined  by  the  belief  that  the  mind 
must  lead  in  all  training,  while  at  the  same  time  there  must  be 
simultaneous  development  of  mind,  bodily  action,  and  voice;  and 
that  the  body  and  voice  must  be  made  flexible  and  responsive  to  the 
mind. 

There  is  much  in  Curry’s  writings  which  is  of  real  value  to  teachers 
and  students  of  speech. 


APPENDIX  I 
Curry’s  Books 

The  books  written  by  Curry  are  characterized  below  in  their  order  of  publica¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  books  are  published  by  The  Expression  Company,  410  Pierce 
Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 

Classics  for  Vocal  Expression  was  the  first  text-book  to  be  published  by  Curry. 
It  is  merely  a  compilation  of  selections  for  interpretation,  and  contains  no  prin¬ 
ciples,  methods,  or  instruction  of  any  kind.  In  the  preface  of  the  book  the  author 
says  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  collection  of  selections  best  adapted  to  develop 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  voice,  give  a  variety  of  the  forms  of  literature  re¬ 
quiring  various  steps  in  vocal  expression,  and  chosen  from  a  large  number  of 
authors.  This  is  a  book  of  four  hundred  and  forty-six  pages,  and  selections  are 
given  from  a  hundred  and  seventeen  authors,  including  the  Bible,  Browning, 
Burns,  Byron,  Dickens,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Macaulay,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Shakespeare,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth.  This  is  a  collection  of  material  from 
English  classics,  suited  not  only  for  classes  in  Expression  but  also  for  use  in 
literature  classes. 

Province  of  Expression,  was  Curry’s  first  book  setting  forth  his  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  expression  and  training  the  voice.  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts;  The  Problem,  Search  for  Method,  Tradition,  and  Application. 

In  the  first  division  he  discusses  the  Nature  of  Expression  and  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  it.  He  says  that  Expression  is  the  result  of  psychic,  and  not  physical 
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action,  at  the  moment  of  utterance.  The  three  languages  of  man,  personality, 
and  emotions  in  expression,  are  all  discussed  here;  also  the  respective  part  and 
place  of  science  or  the  representative,  and  art  or  the  manifestive,  in  expression. 

The  Search  for  Method  is  a  discussion  and  argument  for  following  the  processes 
and  laws  of  Nature  in  order  to  discover  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  to 
develop  true  expression  through  affecting  the  cause  and  the  means. 

Tradition,  the  third  section,  deals  with  the  different  schools  of  speech  training 
to  that  time,  with  criticism  and  comparison,  of  his  proposed  methods. 

The  last  division,  Application,  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
training  in  expression  to  general  education,  and  that  it  should  be  given  a  larger 
place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

This  book  is  in  very  general  terms  and  contains  neither  exercises  nor  selections 
for  practice.  It  is  not  so  practical  and  usable  as  some  others  of  Curry’s  books. 

Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression  deals  with  the  elements  of  speech  and  states  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  student  and  teacher.  It  is  opposed  to  imitation  and  puts 
forth  abandon,  responsiveness,  simplicity,  animation,  clearness,  and  earnestness 
as  prime  virtues  to  be  sought  along  with  the  practice  of  the  elements  of  speech. 
The  book  is  recommended  for  advanced  students. 

Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct.  Dramatic  instinct  has  two  elements, 
imagination,  which  affords  insight  into  nature;  and  sympathy,  which  enables 
us  to  identify  ourselves  with  character.  We  are  told  that  imagination  can  best 
be  developed  by  studying  nature  and  the  products  of  imagination,  especially 
poetry. 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  imagination  and  its  relation  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  study  of  expression.  About  the  nearest  approach  to  a  definition  of  the 
term  is  that  imagination  is  a  spontaneous  faculty  which  gives  unity  to  memory 
and  sense  perceptions.  Imagination  seems  to  be  a  power  intermediate  between 
intellect  and  emotion,  looking  toward  both  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 
A  goodly  share  of  the  book  is  given  to  selections  from  literature,  both  prose  and 
poetry. 

Vocal  and  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages.  This  is  a  study  of  the  offices  of  worship,  and  the  means  by 
which  adequate  expression  may  be  given  sympathetic  modulations  of  the  voice. 
In  this  book  Curry  applies  his  principles  and  methods  of  expression  to  the  reading 
aloud  of  the  Bible,  using  selections  from  the  Bible  for  examples,  illustrations,  and 
exercises  for  practice. 

Foundations  of  Expression.  It  is  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages  in 
which  the  author  covers  the  whole  field  of  expression  as  he  sees  it;  but,  of  course, 
many  phases  of  the  study  are  enlarged  upon  and  emphasized  more  in  other 
volumes.  But  this  is  a  general  volume  in  which  all  his  principles  and  most  of 
his  methods  of  applying  them  are  set  forth.  One  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it 
contains  more  definitions  of  terms  than  does  any  other  of  his  volumes.  Most 
of  the  exereises  for  practice  are  poems. 

Browning  and  the  Dramatic  Monologue,  is  a  volume  of  about  three  hundred 
pages  and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  deals  with  the  monologue  as  a  literary 
form  of  which  Browning  was  the  first  master.  This  part  aims  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  Browning  as  a  writer,  and  with  the  monologue  as  a  form  of  literature. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  reading  aloud  of  the  monologue  and  its  interpretation  to 
to  others.  Throughout  the  book  Browning’s  monologues  are  discussed,  explained, 
and  used  for  examples  of  all  points. 
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Mind,  and  Voice,  a  book  of  456  pages.  This  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  mind,  voice,  and  body,  and  their  training  and  co-ordination.  The 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  of  specific  direction  in  practice,  using  a  hundred  and 
five  exercises  for  vocal  development.  All  of  these  exercises  may  be  reduced  to 
about  eleven  distinct  exercises. 

Little  Classics  for  Oral  English,  contains  five  hundred  sixty-seven  selections 
from  literature  for  practice  according  to  instructions  given  in  foot  notes,  most 
of  which  are  quotations  from  the  various  books  written  by  Curry. 

“The  underlying  principle  is  that  thinking  and  feeling  cause  voice  modulation; 
that  expression  is  an  outward  manifestation  of  mental  activity;  and  that  there 
are  three  ways  in  which  expression  can  be  improved:  first,  by  stimulating  the 
cause;  second,  by  making  the  voice  and  the  body  more  normal  and  responsive; 
third,  by  understanding  the  elements  of  vocal  expression  or  the  right  voice 
modulation.”  —  Page  2. 

Spoken  English  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  high  school  student  and  the 
college  freshman.  The  book  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  impression  not 
only  precedes  and  determines  expression,  but  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated, 
that  expression  must  follow  if  impression  is  to  be  complete.  In  other  words,  he 
says  that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  until  we  are  able  to  give  it  some  kind  of  expres¬ 
sion.  We  are  here  told  that  impression  as  the  cause  and  expression  as  the  effect, 
is  a  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  this  book  is  written  to  direct  the 
reader  in  observation  and  study  of  nature.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  poems  to  be  practiced  as  exercises. 

The  Smile  is  a  little  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  containing  thirteen 
chapters.  It  is  a  study  of  pantomime.  He  says  that  action  is  man’s  first  language 
and  the  one  primarily  concerned  in  the  revelation  of  character.  Curry  says 
that  the  smile  is  the  basis  of  all  expression  of  the  human  face,  and  the  face  is  the 
highest  unfoldment  of  an  organism.  Of  all  expression  of  man  or  animals,  the 
human  face  and  its  smile  is  the  climax. 

This  book  deals  with  the  positive  and  negative  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is 
an  endeavor  to  furnish  a  key  to  self-study,  self-control,  and  a  realization  of  the 
viewpoint  of  others. 

How  to  Add  Ten  Years  to  Your  Life  is  the  companion  book  of  The  Smile.  Set¬ 
ting-up  exercises  are  advised,  and  a  program  of  thirty  exercises  is  explained. 
Exercises  are  to  be  practiced  with  a  joyous  attitude  and  enthusiasm.  Five  to 
twenty  minutes  is  recommended  for  the  exercises  both  morning  and  evening, 
but  most  particularly  in  the  morning  immediately  after  rising,  before  dressing. 

On  page  eight  Curry  says,  “I  have  discovered  that  the  voice  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  trained  without  also  improving  the  body;  that  is,  the  improvement  of 
the  voice  can  be  doubly  accentuated  if  the  body  is  considered  a  factor.” 

Hints  on  the  Voice  in  Giving  Commands  is  a  very  small  book  or  pamphlet.  It 
is  merely  a  brief  re-statement  of  some  phases  of  the  vocal  instrument,  its  parts 
and  their  functions,  its  control,  and  breathing.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
show  how  to  make  the  voice  carry  to  a  distance  without  over-exertion. 

Poems  is  a  small  volume  of  Curry’s  poems  which  he  styled,  “Random  Rhymes 
on  a  Rocky  Road.”  The  Foreword  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Curry,  written  by 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
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